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SYMPATHY. 





BY W. M. A. 





liow sweet is the love of a human heart, 

When troubles and sorrows weigh down our own ; 
To feel, though many false friends depart, 

We stand not yet In the world alone! 


We yearn not, we care not, for words of wins, 
Whose meaning to us is an echo void, 

Kut the strains of a heart our souls can bind 
With fetters that never can be destroyed! 


We feel the sweet bondage and kiss the chain 
That makes ourself and our fellow one; 

And though fickle earth cannot bear the strain, 
And breaks and repairs till life is done; 


Yet still to rebind us the links are there, 
Though dangling at times, or in tangled array; 
And sweetly they lessen the load of care, 
And soothe all the hardness of hearts away. 


We mingle onr Joys and mingle our tears 
With those of the loved as onward we roam; 

And thus, hand in hand, throngh the burden of years, 
We pass through the valley of shade to our home, 


And if, when we cross the dark river of death, 

There is one golden chain that to earth can us bind, 
‘Tis the echo of love from the last parting breath 

‘To the heart of the loving one left behind. 


Her Own Deception. 


“LOVE'S FAITH,” 
* BTC. 





HY THE AUTHOR OF 
“LADYBIRD'S PENITENCE, 





CHAPTER VY. 
NOR a moment, as they stood opposite to 
each other, it seemed to both as if those 
long months of separation, of bitterness of 
anger on the one side, of unutterable sor- 
row and suffering on the other, had never 
been, and as if it were on the old terms they 
met, the old footing of mutual love, 
it was for a moment only; then they recol- 
lect the gulf which lay between—a gulf 
which they thought could never be bridged 
over. 

In this meeting Basil had undoubtedly 
the advantage ; he was prepared for it, and 
nerved himself to be composed and cool ; 
she was not, and it was totally unexpected 
to her. He too thought himself wrong and 
injured. Constance had not the consolation 
of knowing herself to be innocent of wrong 
to him, nay, she keenly felt her conduct, 
her deception towards the man who had 
trusted her, and never more keenly, never 
more bitterly than when she looked up and 
saw him standing before her, an expression 
of contemptuous mockery in the gray eyes 
which had always been so tender when 
they looked upon her, and a little disdainfu) 
smile curling his heavy moustache. It was 
only by astrong effort of self-control that she 
was able to incline her head in acknowledg- 
ment of his presence; and then, quiver- 
ering in every nerve, Sheagain bent over 
the engraving she held. 

“That seems to be a very interesting 
point, Miss Courtney,’ remarked Mr. Ben- 
tley, perceiving her agitation, and good na- 
turedy trying to give her time to recover. 
‘What is it? -May we see?” 

She handed it to him, and her hand, as 
she released it fell heavily to her side. 

“It is a beautiful engraving,” said the 
manager, handing it to Basil ; “exquisitely 
soft and clear. Is it anew acquisition of 
yours, Mr. Vigers?”’ 

“Tt is not mine,” answered the actor, who 
had glanced with some surprise from Basil 
to Constance. “It is Mr. Robinson's. I 
wish,” he added, laughing, “that I were the 
fortunate possessor.” 

“You will see it better here,” observed 
the “fortunate r,”’ leading the way 
w a Better light; and Basil handed the en- 
graving to its owner with a slight bow. 

The three gentlemen moved away to the 
other end of the room. In a moment Mr. 
Vigers wassummoned,Mr. Bentley, and the 
dramatist moved away in earnest conversa- 
tion, and Basil and Constance were alone. 
She had not moved from where she stood, 


| leaning one elbow on the mantelpiece ; but 
| Basil saw how violently sho was tremb- 
ling, and how nervously the little hand 
was crumpling the lace on her dress. 

‘‘Youare surprised to sec me, Miss Court- 
ney ?"’ he said quietly. “I believe that 
| isthe name by which you call yourself 
now?"’ 

The contemptuous ring in his voice made 
her shiver and shrink ; but she made no an- 
swer. 

“Surprise of course predominates; but I 
hope there is pleasure also in this renewal 
of our old —what shall I call it ?—acquaint- 
ance." 

Again she shuddered, 

‘Does this term displease you?" he said, 
with the same sneering coldness. “If so, 
supply me with g better—I can find none. 
After all, what did that acquaintance con- 
| sist of, Miss Jamieson—I beg pardon, Miss 

Courtney? An utter trust and confidence 





|; On one side, a base, the very basest betray- 


al on the other. Is it not so ?’’ 

She raised her eyes once with a wild, 
pleading glance, and made a little entreat- 
ing motion with her hand. Basil went on, 
his tone a little less cold, but more angry. 

“Have you nothing to say? No excuse to 
give for your treachery ? Surely in all these 
long months something has come into your 
mind which would serve to excuse or, at 
any rate, to palliate yeur conduct—at least 
in your own eyes? In mine it can admit of 
none.” 

“Then why should I try to do gor” she 
said very gently, but not turning to him. His 
contemptuous words were helping her to 
gain her calmness; but she was still trem)b- 





But 





ling and unnerved. 

“You do not care tolose your labor,’ he 
rejoined. “I should greatly like to hear 
what you would say; your charming acting 
would not be thrown away, I assure you; 
and it might be useful to you on some fu- 
ture occasion." 

She raised her head proudly,and her dark 
eyes flashed. 

“Hush !"’ she said haughtily. 
no right——”’ 

“No right!’ he echoed. “No right to ask 
you for your excuse for the wrong you have 
done me?—no right to demand .why you 
cheated me and lie4to me!” 

“No right,” she continued passionately, 
“to insult me thus.’ 

“Insult you?’’ he said with marked con- 
tempt. “Could anything I would say insult 
you! It would require stronger language 
than I would use, surely, to make any im- 
pression on a woman capable of the decep- 
tion you have practised; a woman capable 
of taking a man’s heart and trampling it un- 
der her feet for the amusement of an 
hour; awoman who by her conduct almost 
destroyed a man’s faith in the sex to which 


“You have 


who had deliberately and wittingly caused 
wounds which he will carry to the grave. 
Is it to such women as that, that one must 
measure one’s speech by the rule of cour- 
tesy ?"’ 

“Have pity!’ she moaned. She was 
cowering and shginking before him. 

“Pity!” he echoed. “Had you any pity? 
If you had spffered what I have suffered, 
you would have no pity for the person who 
caused your misery. Pity! I think that 
word is unknown in your vocabulary, Con- 
stance Jamieson.” 

He turned from her, sank down upon a 
chair, and bowed his head for a moment on 
his hands, his chest heaving convulsively, 
and great drops standing upon his brow. 
For a few moments there was silence. Con- 
stance was summoning all her courage to 
speak; but it was some time before she 
could force her lips to utter the words. 

“] deserved ali your contempt, all your 
disdain, all your hatred,” she said sorrow- 
fully. “I did deceive you. It is but too 





true, but, if you have suffered, I have suff- 











his mother and his sisters belong ;a woman | 


| of himself. “Tl can 





ered too. Look at me," she went on pas 
sionately. ‘Do I look like a happy woman? 
Is my face the face ofa woman who is liv- 
ing a peaceful life? Do not you think 
that when I was forced to make you suffer, 
I suffered infinitly more? I believe,T hope, 


mo Oltes! Biterary and Tamily Peve in the Boiled Sintes. Wounded A.D. 1821. 
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| 


| ing laugh. 


I pray that my sufferings were ten thous | 


and times greater than yours, Ah, 
me"’—she came to his side, putting her 
hand, with a timid gesture, on his arm—*in 
all these long months I have had but one 
wish—your forgiveness ; but one hope, that 
you would forget me!" 

He shook off her hand; 
with increasing passion. 

“Why did you seek me to_night? I 
would have gone anywhere to escape meet- 
ing you. Did yoti doit to see my miss- 
ry and self-reproach? Did you do it to 
bring the past—that past which tears my 
heart, that past which I have striven so hard 
but so vainly, to forgot, and which is as vi- 
vid as the present—back to me toadd to my 
wretchedness? Ah,if l have wronged you, 
and I have—I do not try to deny it; it Is 
undeniable—I have been punished; pun- 
ished, and my punishment has been greater 
even than I deserved !"’ 

She paused as though exhausted, but, 
went on again rapidly and eagerly, drawing 
nearer to him as she spoke. 

‘Basil, think how lonely I was; what an 
unspeakable longing I had for some one 
who éared a little for me; what an irresisn- 
tible temptation the love you offered me 
was! Think how bitterly I have used my 
aeceptance of it; think how I have paid for 
those few happy weeks—never quite happy 
to me, for at their happiest they were shia- 
dowed by the knowledge that T was de- 
ceiving you. Think of my life now, and 
compare it with yours. Which isthe hap- 


but she went on 


pier think you? If it bemine, Heaven help | 


you, for yours must be wretched indeed 1" 
“You are speaking in enigmas,”’ he re- 
plied. “T cannot follow you. Howcan I 
think you unhappy? You Jeft me of your 
own free will; it was by your own action 
that you cast away my love and changed it 
into contempt. You tell me you are unhap- 
py. Isee you admired, sought after, tri- 
umphant. I have only your word for that 
unhappiness—your word, which I am not 
greatly inclined to credit. Pardon me if I 
beg leave to disbelieve it in favor of the ev- 
idence of my own senses, Even if you are 
so, whose fault is it?’ —and he shrugged 
his shoulders contemptuously. “Is it mine 


| or yourown? Even you can hardly lay the 


blame upon me.” 

“No,” she said, very quietly now; her 
passion seemed to have exhausted itself and 
her. “I could not blame you, evenif I 
would—and I would not, even if I) eould. 
But, if your kindness in the old days inade 
me hope that, if we ever met again, you 
would forgive me, that hope is gone for 
ever; and I feel now, even as you would 
have me feel, the bitterness and contempt 
with which you regard me." 

“[ cannot do otherwise,” he 
“You can searcely expect it.”’ 

“T do not now,” she said, with a mourn- 
ful intonation which touched Basil in’ spite 
never again; and yet 


replied. 


Here she broke down and hid her face in 
her hands with a moan of anguish. Basil 
did not speak ; this was not the manner in 


| which he had expected his reproaches to be 


received ; and the sight of her evident sor- 
row and apparent sincerity softened hii; 
but her next words brought back, with re- 
doubted bitterness, the anger he had = cher- 
ished in his heart for her. 

“And yet,’’ she went on earnestly, clasp- 


‘ing her hands and turning to him entreat- 


ingly, “if my conduct seemed cruel, it was 
partly, nay, mostly for your sake.” 
“Silence !” he said, turning fiercely upon 
her. “Spare yourself such unnecessary 
falsehood ; it will be useless! For my sake! 


believe | 











| intense wonder ifthis woman so calin 
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It was for my sake you won my love, and 
then threw it back in my teeth! It was for 
my sake you betrayed my trust; for I trus- 
ted you, Heaven knows how utterly! For 
my sake ?''—and he laughed a bitter sneer- 
“The excuse of all others I 
inight have expected? It was only done for 
my sake; your love for me wasthe main- 
spring of your conduct, your desire for my 
happiness the ruling motive which actuated 
you, Spare; yoursell further repetition, Mins 
Courtney; Iam now quite couvineed of 
your tender interest, your noble disregarii 
of self where I was concerned.” 

‘Basil !'' She could say no more, 

“Your acting is as admirable off the stage 
avon,” he said; “but it hardly receives 
such applause. The little bit of private oo. 
medy is tiseless,"’ 

A bitter ery broke from her, and she sank 
down by the chair whence he had risen,rest- 
ing her head on it. Basil's self control 
was strong; but it almost failed him now. 
He forgvi he fancied wrong, her desertion, 
and her treachery ; and the old love once 
strong—and never stronger than now— 
welled up in his heart. He turned away 
and was silent. Suddenly the call boy spoke 
her name; she rose feobly and stood for a 
moment pressing her hand to her temple 
with a troubled gesture; then she turned to 
him, 

“We may not meet again,’ she said with 
forced composure, “Let me at least think 
that you forgive ine. Basil —see,I am wan- 
ted—one word of pardon. Cannot you, out 
of the fulness of your happiness, grant me 
that?” 

There was no answer. Basil was strug- 
gling with himself. She waited a moment. 

“Miss Courtney ! cried the call boy. 

“Basil,’’ she implored, “one little word to 
aay vou forgive!’ 

“If you wish—yes,” he sald hoarsely. 

With a quick sudden gesture she stooped, 
touched his hand with her lips, and passing 
out of the room, left him to his thoughts; 
and they were not pleasing ones. For a 
few moments he stood still where she had 
left him; then he found his way out of the 
numerous and intricate passages into more 
familiar regions, and quietly re-entered the 
box and rejoined the party. Not a word 
was said about his absence. Mra) Bentley 
glanced at him curiously, but his Yaco was 
impassive as ever, 

Turning tothe stage, he saw that 
stance was acting, and he wondered with an 


Con- 


and 
self-pomsomsml could be the same who hw! 
cowered before him afew inimutes before, 
trembling and pale. 

As the play proceeded and she entered 
warmly and excitedly into Qhe part she wis 


| playing—a woman resisting her love unte 


death if need be—Basil turned away, and 
the bitter thought entered his mind that 
with her all was acting—as much the seene 
with hinn in the green room as on the stage 
yonder. 

Iie was very quiet as he went back with 
his party to the carriage. Everard’s syimpa- 
thy wis writtenon his troubled face, and 
Lottie'’seyes were very anxious and curious. 
Basil left them to return to Sir Philip Fos- 
ter's; but, instead of tarning his steps 
thither,he went round to the stage entrance 
and waited. He had not long to wait; in a 
few moments Constance Jamieson came out 
with Janet. She still wore her heavy silk- 
en robes, and over her head was thrown a 
large white shaw. 

As the lamp threw its light full on her 
we, Basil leaned forward eagerly; it was 
deathly pale, and in the large eyes was an 
expression of utter inisery and despair, 
which even he, prejudiced though he was, 
eould not help reading; while on the maid's 
face, as he followed her into the cab, was 
an expression of pity and compassion which * 

struck him also. 

Basil turned homeward in deep thought. 
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Can there not be some mistake?" 

“Hardly,” answered Besil. 
saw her enter a carriage with a gentlemen, 
and I fancied my sister knew more 
her than she owned. The subject was #o 
intensely painful that Ihave never touched 
upon it to any one but yourself.” 

“Poor boy 
awakening from such a dream must have 
been hard, especially when the subject of 
it was Enyel Courtney. Would the fact of 
her profession, of which she seers to have 
kept vou in ignorance, have made any dif- 
ference in your regard for her?” 

“No,” answered the young man promptly 
— none; I should have felt the deception 
erhaps, but | was too much infatuated’ — 
he laughed bitterly—“to give her up for 
that!" 

“TLhave seen something of her in this 
way," sald Sir Philip. “She isa very kind 
friend to a poor young girl who held a 
minor position in the ‘Vivacity’ company. 
Mr. Bentley asked me to visit the girl. She 
was very il}, but is now out of danger. Miss 
Courtney's kindness has been very great. 


about | 


t' waid Sir Philip gently. “The | 


Night after night they told me, she had | 


come Straight from the theatre and passed 
the rest ofthe night with Jeanie Lane. I 
myself have often found her there, and she 
struck me a8 singularly unaffected and siim- 
je, and I have rarely met amore fascinat- 
ny woran.”' 

“Yes, she is that,”’ agreed Basil, whose 
face had softened during Sir Philip's words. 
“Dam gladimy conduct does not appear to 
vou very absurd.” 

The hand-clasp with which thetwo men 
parted was very warm; and Sir Philip re- 
pistered a mental vow to find out a little 


| when 


“My brother | ly of ine. 
| ded, coloring faintly as she emphasised the 


more ot Miss Jamieson's reasons for her de- 


xertion of Basil Venne. 

The next day had been fixed for Basil's 
departure, but he was easily persuaded to 
remain afew days longer in town, 

During those days he cerefully abstained 
from going to the “ Vivacity,” and neither 
saw nor heard of Constance Jamieson. 

Everard did not broach the subject— 
Vaasil's face seered so strongly to prohibit 
it; but he longed to know what had passed. 

Sir Philip Pontor was by no means so 
reticent; he had made careful and minute 





inquiries as to the young actress's career, | 


her mode of life, and conduct, and they had 
proved satisfactory. 

A very warm, kindly heart was hidden 
under his grave exterior. 

Sir Philip liked Basil greatly, and 
wished to see Constance Basil's wife. 

He had detected the hidden sting which 
her apparent faithlessness had given, and 
the young tnan’s unhappiness; and he would 
have been heartily pleased to heal the 
wound, 

So, one day, when he chanced to meet 
Constance at Jeanie Lane's he watched her 
narrowly. 

“You are not looking well, Miss Court- 
nev," he said, putting his fingers on her 
wrist coolly. You look as if you had had 
a disagreeble rencontre and apprepended 
another." 

The color flushed up into her pale cheeks, 


he 


think, if not more kindly, at least less hard- | 
It cannot matter now,"” sane ad- 


“now. “Do as you think best.’’ 

Sir Philip did as he thought best, which 
was to tell Basil fully ane icularly all 
that had passed. After their Interview Basil 
went down to Grassmere, where he and his 
sister Ellen bad a long private conversa- 
tion, and, though she proved that she had 
not heard of Everard’s chance meeting with 
Constance Jamieson at Waterloo station, he 
could not easily forgive her for being the 
primary cause of Constance’s departure 
from Grassmere;and it wasa long time 
before the brother and sister regained | 
their former footing of confidence and aflec- 
tion. 

Doctor Venne’s revulsion of feeling to- 
wards the woman he had loved, and still 
loved passiongtely, was very great, and his 
self-reproach was very vehement. In_ his 
humiliation at his rash judgment of her, his 
sorrow atthe suffering she had borne, he | 
was inelined to despair of ever regaining the | 
lace iu her heart which he felt that he had 
forfeited. Still something must have 
eouraged him to hope, for, a few days later, 
he returned totown. Though it was late 
he arrived in TLondon, he drove | 
straight to the “Vivacity,”” and obtained 
Miss Jamnieson’s address from Mr. Bentley. 

“T am half afraid of you,” said the mana- 
ger laughingly; “you look desperate. Had | 
you not better see her here, where——" 

“We should be sure to be interrupted,” 

} 
} 





| 


answered Basil, trying to speak lightly. 
“Will you wish me success, Mr. Bentley?” 

“] don't think I shall," said the other, 
with a shake of his head. “I am afraid your 
gain will be my loss,"’ 

“IT hope so heartily,"’ was the answer; 
“and yet I hardly dare to hope.” 

“I don't think you need despair,” rejoined 
Mr. Bentley. “I thought there was some- | 
thing behind those pale cheeks and heavy 
eves of hers. Bring back her old bright | 
looks, and I will almost forgive you for the | 
theft.”’ 

Basil arrived at the house where Miss | 
Courtney lived some time before her return 
from the theatre, and paced up and down 
outside awaiting her return. 

It was a quiet out-of-the-way part of Lon- 
don, and a policeman on his beat looked 
rather suspiciously on the dogged pedestrian 
who did not seem tired of an hour's pacing | 
up and down. 

As soon as he had seen Constance and 
Janet enter the house, Basil summoned al! 


| his courage, and Knocked at the door, | 


| 


and the pulse which he held gave a great | 


bound. 

“Ah, there's something in it! I see I am 
right. Come, Miss Courtney, T am = too 
much interested in my friend to stand on 
ceremony. What made you treat that 
young colleague of mine so shamefully?" 

“T—hardly understand you,’ she faltered. 

“My question is a plain one; but here is 
a still more easy one. Whatmade you jilt 
young Basil Venne ?"’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


_of you has brought upon myself, you will 


Constance Jamieson so perfectly by sur- | 


Ce PHILIP FOSTER’S question took | 
‘ 


prise, that, for a moment or two, she 


was silent from sheer amazement. She stood | 


verfoctiy still, her eyes on the ground, her 
and l resting in his, while Sir Philip 
acrutinised her with kts keen eyes. ’ 

“Well,” he said, “have you nothing to 
gay to me?" 

“What hgs Doctor Venne told you, Sir 
Philip ?"' she a. . eee adage 
cal , but feeling the of pro- 
pounline Kaml's nawe without Letsaying 


- 


The woman who answered it appeared 
greativ surprised and indisposed to adinit 
him; but his appearance and his assurance 
that he was a very old friend, backed by a 
gold piece slipped into her hand, proving 
an “Open sesame,’ he was ushered upstairs, 
and, feeling almost as nervous as a girl,was 
shown into Constance Jamieson’s sitting- 
room. 

She was sitting in a low deep arm-chair, 
her head resting back on the cushions. 

She wore the same trailing, shimuinering 
blue skirts, the same silver ornaments, in 
which he had last seen her, and the large | 
wrap she had worn during the drive home 
lay on the sofa near her. 

She raised her eyes as Basil entered, and 
turned very pale; but she neither rose nor 
spoke, although the sound of his voice, so 
changed, so tender, sent her blood coursing 
swiftly through every vein. 

“Constance,” he said, “Sir Philip Foster 
has told ine how terribly I have wronged 
you. IT can hardly expect forgiveness; and 


yet, if you know what pain m¥ judgment | 


pardon me,” 

“Hush!'’ she answered in a low tone. | 
“It isnot for you to ask pardon, Doctor | 
Venne. I was guilty of a great wrong to- 
wards you, and your mistake was very nat- 
ural. Nay, if you persist, let the forgive. | 
ness at least be mutual—let both you and I, | 
since you will have it so, forgive and for- 


“Will you really try to fo 


’ ve my worls 
of the other night?” he ask 


earnestly and 


pleadingly. “I do not know what possessed 
| me; but, 
than they hurt ml 
She smiled a o—# faint, sweet, inered. 
. 


ce, they hurt me wore | 


ulous sinile. 


la 


| piness was the most precious t 


you are 
think that You could do aught but hate me! 


| But— 


He broke down, bowing his head on his 


| hands. For a moment Constance stood mo- 


tionless, pressing her hands to her heart as 
if to still the throbbing; and, when she 
spoke, her voice was faint and weak. 

“If you were cruel before,you are doubly 
pitiless now,” she said feebly. ‘Basil, help 
me; help me to do what is right, and send 
you from me.” = 

“W hy is it right ?’’ he asked passionately 
“If you love me, Congtance, if you do not 
hate me, why must I go?” 

He came towards her again; but Constance 
put out her hands, and, with a wild entrea- 





ty ofdespair, cried out, shrinking back from | 


hiin with such evident terror, that Basil 


| paused. 


“Do you then hate me?’’ he asked mourn- 
fully. “Is my offense unpardonable ?” 


| come to breakfast? 


Then, making a powerful effort to subdue | 


his excitement and agitation, he added, 
“Tell why I must go, Constance ?"’ 
“Oh, Basil’’—an 


| face quivering with pain—‘think—your 
| wife!’ 


“My wife?” repeated Basil in intense sur- 
prise. “What do you mean—my wife? 


he only woman whom I will ever call my | 


wife is here; and she sends me from her! 
Constance,”’ 
must be laboringunder some delusion. I 


| have ne wife; Everard ismarried. Are you 


mistaking him for me?”’ 

“Basil, you are not mocking me?” she 
said faintly. ‘Oh, do not—do not! I am so 
weak, and I love you so dearly !”” 

He took her now, unresisting, in his 
arins 


“Constance, since the day I first saw you. | 


I have loved you and you only. IfI were 
bound to another by any tie, however slight, 
should I be herenow? Darling, I love you 
do not send me away again! » with me; 
what you will; only let me be with you and 
love you!" 

In his arms now, heart beating against 
heart, hand clasping hand, eyes reading 
the love which has borne so many trials, 
Constance rested, happy with a great happi- 
ness, beside which the past suffering seemed 
as though it had never been. 

For awhile they remained thus, in a hap- 
pimess too deep for words; but at last Basil 
‘ect her gently from him, and her 

air on her forehead with the old lingerin 


, tenderness of touch, which Constance h 


sometimes felt in her dreams. 
‘You are looking sadly like the Constance 
I first knew,dearest,”’ he said gently. “‘How 
ure you to win back the vanished roses ?”’ 
“They will soon come back now, Basil,” 


she answered,resting her head on his shoul- ] 


der with inetfable content. “You always 
make me «trong and well again. Oh, Basil” 
—and here she turned, clinging to him with 
a passionate sendarnene-b not let any- 
thing part us now! I could not bear it; it 
would kill me!” 


she turned to him, her | 


he went on earnestly, “you | 


} 
| 
| 





| strode down the street. 


at the stage~loor to see you come out. Iam 
afraid Sir Philip thought me a pat bore 
that night; but I could not help myself, 
Connie.”’ 

‘Dearest Basil,’’ she murmured, raising 
her hand to his face with a graceful, caress- 
ing eptees. Her hand was seized and re- 
tained. 


“Send me away, Connie,” he said then. 
“IT can’t find it in my heart to say “iood 
night; and you look very tired.”’ 

“I don’t feel so a bit,” she answered. “I 
feel better and brighter than I have done 
for months; but I suppose you must go, 
Basil.”’ 

“Yes, I must; it is very late. “Will you 
let ne come to-morrow, Connie?"’ 

“Will I?”—and she smiled. “Will you 
Mr. and Mrs. Bentley 
are coming, and I want your hel» to face 
a ” he 

‘Bentley a,’’ replied, laughing. 
“He said looked deeperute--I felt 4 
Good-night, my own.” 

He held her closely in his arms for a mo- 
ment, then they went down-stairs together. 
Janet, her face radiant, came out to open 
the hall door. Basil gave her a friendly 
«reeting and a few heartfelt words of grati- 
tude for her faithful service to Constance. 

“Are you going to walk, Basil?” asked 
Constance, anxiously. ‘It is very far!"’ 

“I sha’n't walk if I can find a hansom,” 
he replied, stooping for a last kiss. ‘Other- 
= my heart is light enough to help my 
eet.” 

She stood at the door watching him as he 
At the corner he 
paused to light a cigar, and, turning, saw 
1er. He made a laughing gesture of dis 
leasure and a sign to her to goin; then, 
fting his hat, he passed quickly on. 


CHAPTER VII. 
NE PHILIP FOSTER'S pleasure at the 





success of Basil's mission was very great, 

not merely at the reconciliation of two 

teem people whose interests he had at 

eart, and for whom he had much esteem 

and some affection, but he counted upon it 

also as a meansof keeping Basil Venne in 
London. 

“You will never have the conscience to 
bury such a wife in the country,” he said, 
laughingly; then, seeing that Basil looked 
a little troubled, he went on—“I don’t mean 
to say that she would not be happy with 
you anywhere—of course she wouldy at the 
same tine, it wonld be a wrong to human- 
itv; and I count upon dining at least twice 
a week with Doctor and Mrs. Venne!”’ 

Basil left the decision with Constance. 
who, though she refused to take the respon- 
sibility of such a matter upon her shoul- 
ders, showed by the wistful pride in her 
dark eyes and the tones of her sweet voice, 
that she felt sure of Basil's success as a Lon- 
don physician, and was ambitious enough 
to wish for a more extended sphere for his 
talents; so it was decided thaf they should 


“Only your wish could do so, Connie,"’ | settle in town, Basil acting first as Nir Phil- 
he said, drawing her more closely to his | 


side; “nothing else. Let us forget the past. 
My child, they were terrible months to me 
too!’ 

“Were they? Oh, Basil, I did it for the 
best! You believe so now? I thought 
your sister and Lady Venne——” 

“You were a fooligh child,’’ he inter- 
rh no stmniling into he? soft eyes, so full of 

ove-light now. “You weighed Lady 
Venne’s old-fashioned preju against 
her son's happiness and found them of the 
greatest weight? Was that it, love?’’ 

“How could it be, Basil, when your hap- 


ng in the 
world to ine?” 
“What was it then? Was Ellen's 


elox uence too much for you, Connie ?”’ 
“Not her eloquence only,’’ she replied, 


| Clasping one of his hands in both hers— 


“yours had ST ey deal to do with it.” 
“Mine! Whatcan you mean?” he said in 


—— 
| “Do you remember,” she whispered, “the | 


last evening we spent together at the Plea- 
saunce ?”’ 


ay — he answered. 

**y ou recollect then that one of photo- 
hs was sent to Lottie by Mr. Bentley 
and the likeness was commented upon. t 
saw fro Ellen’s face that she knew who I 


| 


ip’s assistant, and event 
and successor. 
Lady Venne certainly was not completely 


ly as his partner 


| Satisfied with the renewal of Basil's engaze- 


! 





said Miss Venne wistfully. 


| 


| 


ment, but she gave no sign, and received 
Miss Jamieson both cordially and kindly: 
while Mr. Lawrence Venne took her in his 
arms and kissed the white forehead, telling 
his sen that he-could not_have given him 4 
sweeter daughter. 

The meeting between the young actress 
and Miss Venne was very quiet; but 
both showed some emotion,and Constance % 
kiss spoke of full forgiveness. ™ 

“We must love each other, Constance, 
“We both love 
him so dearly !’”’ 

When she was Mrs. Basil Venne, Con- 
stance soon won her husband back to his 
old affection for his sister ; and there was ne 
more welcome visitor at the successful Lon- 
don doctor’s great house than ‘“Auutic 
Nellie.’’ ; 

Mr. Bentley, in his blic capacity 35 

r of the “Vi y,”’ beanoaned the 
’ 
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aoqualennees pg! Srey ey ates ‘and 
lik ut ength purse. 
Ci von insisted upon completing her en- 


ragement with him, and a& wart ‘ 

Fivitation from Lady Grace ford to an Woon on 

spend the time intervening between her inar- RS. CARR stood on the step so as to 

riage at Cainelford Park. ve bring her sweet face ona level with 
“| was very angry with you once,’’ said | her tall husband for a good-bye kiss. 


Lady Grace, smiling, asshe held out her 
hand to her visitorand kissed her cheek on 
urriving. ‘Come and make me forgive you 
now by showing me how happy you have 
inade Basil, He looks a different man al- 
realy ; and indeed you owe him some am- 
ends, for he has been very unhappy.’ 

it seemed as ifthe pleasant old courting 
days had come back, and Basil and Cons- 
xtuice wandered about the ground ther, 
and were as foolishly sentimental and hap- 
py astwo young people can well be. One 
evening, when they were slow up 
and down the avenue, Constance told Basil 
other midnight visit to Camelford, and 


what she had seen within the lighted room. | buff paper, and tossed it to Eile 

“A courtship a la John Alden !” she con- | off ost he should get ch aedcc Reee 
cluded langhingly. “People say perfect | wait for the nine train at last. 
love would make one unselfish, so I could Effie caught the little parcel in her hand 
hardly have loved you perfectly; for it al- | and without waiting to look at the gloves. 
inost broke my heart to see you bending | tossed them in her turn on the hall table 
over that pretty sweet-looking girl, who | and ran u rs to dress, saying to herself: 
looked, even to my jaundiced eyes, worthy “Harry knows nfy number and the kind I 


even of you!” 

“If I had known,” said Basil regretfully 
—*“if 1 had known!” : 

“Tam so thankful you did not,” replied 
(Constance, folding one hand over the other 
upon his arm. “Hugh wanted to call 
you, and terrified me by the proposition. 
Dear Hugh!’ she added earnestly, “I ecan- 
not tell you what he was to me t night, 
«» gentle and tender, for all the anger 
which he felt he ought to have towards the 
woman who had treated his brother shame- 
fully! And I was so weary and benumbed 
that I think I should never have back 
to Janet but for his help. I remember won- 
dering, just before he found me, what you 
would think if I were found frozen to death 
in the morning.”’ - 

“Hush, my child!’ he said, hoarsely. 
“You pain me inexpressibly.”’ 

“Forgive me, dear Basil; I did not know! 
Dearest’’—and she clung to him, raising her 
tuce lovingly to his—“it makes my present 
happiness but the greater ?’’ 

“I wish I could make you forget the past 
altogether, Connie,” he said. “It shall be 
the earnest effort of my future life to make 
vou do so,”’ 

At Lady Grace's earnest desire and en- 
treaty, the marriage took place from Camel- 
ford, although Mr. and Mrs. Bentley pleaded 
hard for a London wedding. It was a much 
quieter and less pretentious affair than Ev- 
erard and Minna’s had been; there were 
fewer bridesmaids and guests, and”no after- 
festivities; but the bride looked lovely in 
her rich but plain silken robes and lace 
veil, while the bridegroom’s oy shone 
in his dark gray eyes. Jermyn Camelford 
whispered to Lady Grace that her wish was 
accomplished at last, for Basil was not 
merely looking happy, but radiant. 

” ae ” x * 





Sir Philip Foster showed his usual wis- 
dom when he induced Doctor Venne to 
come to town. Earnest, devoted men are 
needed everywhere; and, —_— = the means 
of doing good are present in all places, Basil 
tinds his means of usefulness much greater 
in an extended sphere. 

His patients are by no means confined 
to the rich ane great, although in e ! 
houses of the “upper ten” he is a wel- 
come and honored guest, his name is a 
household word in many a poor home in 
the miserable courts and alleys which 
abound in the East End, and where his 
wite’s sweet face and gentle voice are al- 
most equally familiar. 

Hugh Venne often rallies his sister-in-law 
about their nocturnal meeting in Camelford 
Park and the glimpse of Everard’s proxy 
courtship which had aroused her “jealousy 
in love.’ 

A shade will even now cross her fair face 
at the recollection of that night with its ter-4 
rible pain and sorrow, that unhappy New 
Year’s Eve. 

And, though Basil Venne avers that he 
would never have loved ber so dearly had 
it not been for the fire through which their 
love passed, undergoing its refining influ- 
enee, she often thinks mournfully of her 
own deception and its bitter fruits. 

But, though the bitter fruits are merged 
now in sweetness, the lesson she strives 
Inost to teach to the three sturdy little sons 
who kneel at her knee night and morning 
is the necessity of unswerving straightfor- 
wardness and the beauty of truth. 

[THE END.] 
——__——>- ~<——__-- - 

STRANGE Viewsor Law. Right and 
Wrong is, after all, not so much an affair of 
conscience as of locality. Long after coffee 
drinking was an established custom in 
urope, a schoolmaster in Hesse was sent 
to prison for drinking it, because the land- 
yrave, disliking it himself, passed a law that 
none of his subjects should enjoy it. In 

lexas a man was find for telling a pretty 
zirl he should like to have kissed her. Evi- 
dently in that State a different conviction 
prevails from that in some. In Illinois, 
where a justice gave it asa verdict, that 
“courting is a public necessity, and must 
not be interru , therfore, ifa young man 
wanted to kiss a girl, he might put her fa 
ther out of the room first if he liked.’ 
“> 2 —_ ——— 

THE one great practical truth that ought 
to be driven over and over again into his 
own mind by every young man, is that he 
Should not care « button tor his likes and 
dislikes: but should do what ought to be 
done in spite of an reeableness. The 
lesson of sel fdenial yond any otber in 
iD portance. 


- 











Much Ado About Nothing. 








She bent to receive 
still another step, 
Effie called hisn 
steps, 

“Oh Harry, you know I told you to brin 
meapair of blaek kids, three buttons. { 
haven't a decent pair to wear to«lay, Did 
yon get them ?"’ 

“Yes, I believe I've got em here some- 
where. I forgot to give thei to you last 
night. “Yes, here; no,that's not it,but I've 
got ’em somewhere,”’ 

Harry fumbled, first in one pocket, then 
in another, and just as a distant whistle 
sounded, drew out a sinall parcel in soft 


it having mounted | 
and he turned away. 
before he touok three 


like; I will look at them when I come 
down.”’ 

With brisk fingers she braided her hair, 
and tricked herself out in a pretty suit of 
black silk, with a white chip hat, and came 
tripping down to give some last direction to 
her stout maid Ann. 

‘*Please come and shut the door after me, 
Ann,” she said, as she passed through the 


ny fearing to be late for the train,and took 
t little packet of gloves from the table, 
intending to put thein on as she went to the 
station. 


Not strict edqucttons little Mrs. Carr well 
enough knew, but excusable when one is 
in a hurry to catch the train. 

Harry's business was in the city, but they 
lived afew miles out, going up and down 
by rail as occasion demanded. 

“They didn’t put in a box of glove-pow- 
der anyhow, for it feels all soft,’ says Effie, 
as her pretty fingers unfolded the paper. 

What she unwrapped, was nota pair of 
black kid gloves, but a yard of rich, heavy 
black, silk-and-chenille fringe nearly two 
fingers deep. ’ 

UM y »xIness, what a blunder?” ex- 
claimed Effie in vexation. ‘They've made 
a mistake and given him some one else's 
package. Was there ever such luck? Let's 
see—I told him to go to Mann’s—he did of 
course—he knows I always go there for 
gloves. Whoever got the gloves will miss 
the fringe, and back to Ss. In 
up to Mann's first thing, and return the 
fringe, and get some gloves.,”’ 

So, keeping her pretty bare hands as much 
as possible under the folds of her stylish 
mantle, Effie stepped into the train,took her 
seat, and dropped the little packet of fringe | 
into her sinall Russia-leather satchel. 

Leaving the station, in the city, she 
found a seat in astreet car, and rode to 
Mann's. - 

She went directly to the glove counter, 
where both she and Harry were well 
known. 

“Good morning, Miss Stone,” she said to 
the young lady who came forward tw wait 
upon her. 

“(ood morning, Mrs, Carr. 
you anything this moans - 

“Yes, please. I think there was a slight 
mistake made yesterday. Mr. Carr bought 
a pair of gloves here, didn't he?’’ 

“Let me seo,’’ said Miss Stone thought- 
fully. “Mr. Carr did make a small pur- 
chase here ; it was—let—me—see. Oh, I re- 
member now. It was a yard of black fringe 
like this,’’ and Miss Stone touched a box of 
fringe exactly similar to the piece in Efie’s 
satchel. ‘ ‘For a lady’s cloak,’ he said. 
Did I not give him the right measure ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, the fringe was all right,’’ said 
E.ftie, catching her breath and her self-con- 
trol at once. “But he was to have got gloves 
too. He thought he did get them, and I 
supposed perhaps he forgot them and left 
them here.” 

“No, I am sure he only made the one 
purchase, the yard of fringe. Shall I show 
you some gloves?” 

“If you please. Black, three buttons, 
number six,’ says Effie coolly. 

The gloves were purchased,stretched and 
put on,and then Madame Effie left the shop; 
and once outside, alone in the crowd, her 
wrath blazed. 

“For a lady’s cloak, was it?’’ she mused, 
with sparkling eyes. “Well, it wasn't for 
mine. That style of fringe is too expensive 
for me, and Harry Carr knows it. And, oh 
dear, in the name of goodness, what ain I to 
do?” 

Only the fact that she was in the public 
street kept Mrs. Effie from bursting into 
the luxury of a good cry, by way of doing 
the first ey 

Then she finished her shopping, and, for 
the first time, in her life, went to the station 
homeward bent, without once brushing her 
skirts across the doorstep of Harry's office. 

It was the four o’clock train she went 
home by—an hour earlier than Harry's gen- 
erally came. 

But just as the train moved out of the sta- 
tion, a hand touched her shoulder, and a fa- 
iniliar voice said— 

“Why, Effie, I’ve been 
where for you! Was just 
ing you been taken ill an 

rere have you been all day?” 

“Busy, ofcourse,” answered Effie short- 


ly; settled himselfon the seat beside 
her, where he seemed to sup he had a 
right to be, and not noticing the shortness of 


answer coolly asked— 
water didn’t you come to the office? I 





Can I show 





looking every- 
xing down, think- 
ne home. 





waited till afer two o'clock to go to my 


dinner.”’ 
“I didn't want to come !"” says Mra. Effie, 
80 snappishly that he epuldn’t help notic- 


ing. 
“Why, what's the matter, Effie?’’ aaid he 
bending lower to look at her averted face. 
“Where did you get your dinner?” 

“There's nothing the matter, and I got 
my dinner at Jones's," says Effie. 

“Did you have good luck with your shop- 
ping?” persisted Harry. 

“7 suppose so.”’ 

By thistime Harry recognized the fact that 
Mrs. Effie was decidedly in a pet, and wine- 
ly concluded to let her alone. 

“She's tired, and has had some little 
worries to-day,”’ he thought, never guessing 
‘- his shortcomings were at the bottom of 
t. 

The station was soon reached, and Harry 
and Effie walked out as sociably as if there 
were not about to be a blow-up between 
them; he assuming her parcels to carry 
them home, only leaving her the little 
satchel which society allows a lady any- 
where. 

Nota word was said, however, until they 
got home. 

Effie went into the parlor, and Harry fol- 
lowed her, depositing his bundles on the 
table. P 

“Come now, Effie, kiss and make it up 
with a fellow,” said he, approaching Effie, 
who was taking off her hat and mantle, 
and atteinpting to = his arms around her. 

But Effie flun 


breathed, rather than said. 

“Jer-e-mi-ah!” cried Harry, in blank 
amazement. ‘Beg pardon, Effie, but you 
do serve it rough on a fellow,when he don't 
know any more than the dead what's up! 
Come, now, Effie, you've got to explain.” 

Her courage was oozing out before Harry's 
frank, winning tone and manner. 

She burst into tears and sobbed out: 

“Why—why didn’t you give me my—iay 
—gloves this morning?” . 

“IT did—I solemnly swear,"’ protested 
Harry. 

“You meant to, but you—you didn’t. It 
was—this !’’ 

Effie snapped open her satchel,caught the 
little packet, and flung it af Harry. 

He picked it up, unwrapped it, and out 
tuinmbled the black fringe. 

“Well, that was a Vittlo inistake. Dut 
surely youare notin such a temper over 
such a little thing? I've got the gloves 
here, in some of my pockets, for after I left 
Mann’s I bought’eim,’’ beginning to fumble 
in his pockets. 

“Oh yes, you think it’s alittle thing. Men 
all do; but their wives don’t. You needn't 
look for the gloves. I won't have them 
now. Give ’em to your fine friend, with 
that silk stuff. Did you buy her a cloak 
too?”’ 

All this Effie sent forth, flushing, paling, 
and trembling with anger, while Harry 
looked on, not at all taking in her meaning. 

“You didn't buy the gloves, either,” 
went on Effie, “forthe girl at Mann’s said 
you didn’t buy anything but the fringe for 
your—‘your fair friend,’ I suppose you call 
rer !"’ 

By degrees Harry 
meaning. 
~At first he took a step forward with a 
lowering brow. 

Then he spoke calmly but sternly— 

“Effie Carr, aren't you ashamed to hint 
such thiags of your own husband 7?” 

Then the ludicrousness of the situation 
presented itself to himand he broke into 
peals of laughter. 

“Oh, it's very funny to you,” sobbed 
Effie, “but it’s not so funny to me, I tell 
you! And ifanybody ought to be ashamed, 
t's you, I’m sure,” 

Harry stopped his laughing, took from his 
pocket a postal card, and giving it to Eflic, 
said — 

“There, Effie, is the best explanation I 
ean give you. Read it.” 

Mie read on one side the address to 
Harry's office, on the other side this— 

“DEAR BRoTHER,—We expect you and 
Effie to come down on Saturday atternoon 
and to stay over Sunday, to inect ‘Tom and 
his wife.” Don't fail—we must not be disap- 
pointed. Your sister, , “Lov. 

“P.S,—Please runinto Mann'sand get a 
yard ot black silk-and-chenille tringe, about 
two fingers’ deep, for cloak trimming, and 
bring it down with you on Saturday. 

“Tow, 


up —turned red — 


had taken in 


’ 


Effie read — looked 
looked beseechingly at Harry, and then 
there was a little rush of silken robes over 
the floor, and a much-loviag, very much 
ashamed little woman was sobbing, this 
time on her husband's shoulder. 

Lou got her black fringe, but nobody ever 
told her the romance of it, and of course she 
never guessed that there could be any ro- 
mance in a yard ot fringe. 

—_—_— - ——- 

A FAMOUS woman writer says that 
the waste of time, the waste of 
strength, and the waste of health which 
women accept on account of fashion is ap- 

valling. The shoes of women have pegs for 
cools, half way under the foot, on which 
they walk with a ag hobbling gait, 
like Chinese women. Frills, fringes, cords, 
straps, buttons, pull backs and flounces, sup- 
1 to be ornamental, but whieh have no 
other use, burden and deform even our 
oung girls. If the rising generation is to 
be healthy, there must bea retarn  sirn- 
pler, as well as inore becoming stfles. We 
D artists who can devise simple and 
beautiful dresses, which shall secure to the 
wearer the free and untrarnme! lel use of 
the whole body. 









| 


rerself away, and stood | 
flashing and panting like an enraged young 

tigress. 
“Don't you touch me, sir] I don’t eare 
to be Number Two, if you please, sir!’’ she 








her | 








— — — 


a Bric-a-Brac. 


Movursinea Cotorns.—The Turks mourn 
in blue—blue being the emblem of the hap- 
ness which it is hoped the deceased —- 
mourning of the Egyptians ts yellow, 
which represents the color of flowers when 
they die, and leaves when they fall. 

PAPER.—The Ohinese make most of their 
paper from the bainbuo, while the Japanese 
use the bark of the mulberry. The 
India paper, used by and engrayers 
for proof, is made of bamboo, and comes 
from China, The Chinese are rocked in 
bamboo cradles when young, fed with bam- 
boo, and beaten with it when they are 
ty up. They live under it in their 
1ouses, and, in facet, without bamboo one 
ean scarcely understand how a Chinese 
population can exist. 

Cossack Fisnine.—The Cossacks on 
sone of the rivers in Russia have a singular 
method of catching the finny tribe in win- 
ter. They cut a long trench acrom a river 
when frozen, and run a net from one bank 
to the other: then, riding several miles up 
the streal, they form a line across the frozen 

and yall their horses down towards 
the neta. The fish, hearing the foise and 
clatter of a thousand hoofs, become fright- 
ened, dart in the opposite direction, and are 
thus entangled in the trammels, 

QUKERSLEEKPING PLAcKs.—A policeman 
secing & houseles#s young man asleep in a 
second-hand refrigerator nmrked ‘for sale" 
said he hal seen men sleep in queerer 
places than that. He had feen regularly a 
one in an old coffin which an undertaker 
used forasign. One morning he found a 
corpse In it and then the undertaker put it 
in the window, In a side street, where 
stood a long train of business wagona, évery 
one waa found packed full of sleeping men 
like sardines in a box—all homeless and 
houseless, 

SoN AND 





Davantrer.—An Arablan 
scholar who lives in France has disclosed 
the curious fact that Bou Amena, in the 
literal meaning of the words that composed 
his name, declares to the world that he is 


the father of his own daughter. This 
scholar says itis acommon thing for an 
Arabian chief to style himself the father of 


hts son, Dut the same pride in regard toa 
daughter is rare. The name of the daughter 
in this case is Arena, and ‘Bou’ stands for 
the word “father.””. The mother of Mo- 
hammed the Prophet was named Amena, 

A TERRIBLE BATTLE.—One of the most 
terrible battles of history was fought in 1314, 
one summer day at Bannockburn, In Seot- 
land. The Enylish army. of 100,000 men, 
under Edwin UL, was totally deteated by 
the Seots, 30,000, under Bruce, The loss of 
the English was 154 carls, barons and 
knights, 700 gentlemen, and upwards of 
10,000 common soldiers, This vast slaughter 
was effected by battlo axes, swords, spears, 
and other weapons of the feudal and neigh- 
boring eras. King Robert Bruce, with his 
own hand, destroyed a large number of 
men, 

Precious Dint.—Great care is taken In 
the shops of Jewelers and others where arti- 
eles are manufactured of gold to prevent the 
waste ofthe precious metal. Every scrap 
of tiling, scraping, or grinding is preserved 
for the assayer. The buff wheels on which 


| gold or silver are polishe@l, when they are 





'tellinanvy a wonderful story of their 


| their depredation, 


' 


worn out, are burned, and the fire soon de- 
velops fine particles ofthe precious metals 
that cannot be seen with the naked eye. 
Even the sweepings of the shops are kept, 
and are worth about 70a barrel after the 
most serupulous care has been taken to 
prevent stray pieces getting into it. It is 
said that the Scotch assavers are most suc. 
cessful, Sometimes assavers will buy the 


psweepingsof a shop at a given price per 


barrel, taking the risk of what they will 
yield. . 

Tun Trapixa Rawv.-—-A curious- state- 
ment is made about the trawling rat, whieh 
is one of the most unique and interesting 
animals met with in the Rocky Mountains. 
The miners ofthe region declare that al 
though these rats enter houses, camps an-l 
mines, and take things that do net belony 
to them, they never take an article withet 
leaving something in its place. They con- 
duct atrade, and henee their name; they 
enter dwellings at night and steal anything 
they can find, carrying away spoons, knives 
and forks, but invariably leaving a chip, 
stick or stone, in place of each article taken 
away. ‘The miners took upon the uncanny 
dealings of these precocious animals with 
Superstition aliniost amounting toawe, ani 
fin 
to which they carry 
but the predominant 
quality with which they invest them is the 
faculty of tradingor exchanging alluded to. 

Finoern Rinos.—In case of a gentleman 
wishing to marry—literally in the heart 
market—he wears a plainor chased gold 


esse, and the lenuth 


‘ring upon the first finver of the left (or 


| signet upon } 


heart) hand. When success attends his 
suit and he is actually engaged, the ring 
yoes tothe second finger. After marriage it 
passes lo the third finger. If, however, the 
vent desires to tell the fair ones that he net 
only is not “in the market,’ but he does 
net design to imnarry at all, ho wears the 
iis little finger, and all the la- 


| dies may understand that he is out of their 


i 
| 


reach. With the fair sex the “laws of, the 
ring’ are: A plainor chased ring on the 
little finger of the right hand implies “not 
engaged,’’ or, ir plainer words, “ready for 
proposals, sealed or otherwise.”’ hen 
engaged the ring passes vo the first finger u( 
the left hand. When married the third tin- 
= receivesit. If the fair one proposes tu 

efy all siege to her heart she places the ring 
on her first and fourth flngers—one on each, 
like two charius tu keep away the tempter, 
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I ve come along with a bounding pace, 
Teo @uish the work that Spring begun: 
I've left them all with a brighter face 
The Sowers in the vaies throagh which Ire run. 


I have hung festoons from labarnum-trees. 
And clothed the lilac, the birch and broom; 

I ve awakened the sound of hamming bees, 
And decked all Natere in brighter bloom. 


I've rowsed the laugh of the playful child, 
And tired it cut In the sunny neon: 

All Natare at my approach hath emilee, 
And I've made fond lovers seek the moor, 


For this le my life, my glorious reign, 
And Uli queen it well in my leafy bower: 
All «hall be bright in my rich domain; 
I'm queen of the leaf, the bud, and the flower. 


And I'll reign tn triumph till Aatamn-time 
Shall conquer my green and verdant pride; 
Then I'll hie me to another elime, 
Til I'm called again as a sunny bride, 


ALIFE'S MISTAKE.. 


THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE THAT LIVES,” 
“THE FATAL LILIES,’ “WIFE IN 
NAME ONLY,” “WHICH LOVED 
HIM BEST, RTC., ETC. 


—_———— 


CHAPTER XXL. 


FOUND that the whole of Lord Lul- 
| worth's household were uneasy and anx- 

jous about their mistress. 

The faithful old housekeeper came in for 
her orders and ventured to express an opin- 
ion that her ladyship must be careful. 

The other servants looked at her with 
eves full of grave and deep concern; one 
eould see that they were all anxious and 
unhappy. 

It was so strange to have her ladyship ill; 
all the brightness seemed to have left the 
heme, 

One day at luncheon Lord Lulworth ex- 
pressed his intention of remaining tor the 
whole afternoon with his wife; but her lady- 
ship would not hear of it, He must Rave 
his usual ride or he would be ill, she told 
him, She would be quite happy—Gabriel 
would read to her; so shortly alerward he 
left us together. 

1 placed her couch near the window, and 
sat down on a low stool by her side, 

“f am afraid I shall read you to sleep, 
Lady Lulworth,’ T said. 

She smiled and held owt her hand to me. 
1 held it in mine while IT read, 

It was a book of poems she had given to 
me:and I remembered so well how beauti- 
ful one ballad seemed to ine—the very title 
charmed me, “He Loved Me Onee,”’ 

I read it. When I had finished she made 
noe comment, 

Looking at her, I saw that she had turned 
her face from me to the window, that her 
eyes were closed, her lips pale and = trem- 
bling, while tears fell silently down her 
cheeks. 

I thought that shedding those tears might 
perhaps chase away the sorrow that seemed 
to have fastened upon her. 

I did not wait until she spoke, but I 
turned over the pages of the book and read 
other words that seemed very eloquent to 
the. 

She laid her hand on my arm, and there 
waa a look of terror on her pale face, 

“Stop, Gabriel,” she said; “IT cannot bear 
it. You must not read such sad lines to 
me. IT am not strong; 
them.” 

I *¥ the book aside and talked to her. 
I tw 








ny 


d her what I thought—that all poetry, | 


no matter how sweet, was sul—that the 
keynote of life, after all, is pain. 

She answered that some suffered much 
more pain than others,and were less able to 
bear it, were more sensitive, more keenly 
alive to it. 

Laoking at her, remembering her bril- 
liancy and beauty, | wondered what she 

sxhould know of pain, 

She guessed what were my thoughts. 

“You think like many others, Gabriel, 
that I know nothing of pain; but T have had 
mv share, and am not without some now. 
There are times when I cannot bear the 
sound ofa word. You must not read any 
more to me until I am stronger,Gabriel."’ 

“T must do something for you,” I said. I 
was inexpressibly touched by the pathos 
with whieh she spoke. “Let me sing for 
vou, Lady Lulworth.” 

” As the idea seemed to please her, I went 
tothe plano; but I was not happy in my 
inspiration or choice of a song. 

I sang from memory; and the first ballad 
that occurred to me was the sweet, sad 
strain of “Douglas,” the grand old Scotch 
song that has stirred so many hearts and 
filled so many eyes with tears, I admired 
the words so much: 

**All other men are to me Itke shadows, *’ 


It was iny ideal of a wotmnan’s love. Then 
came the verse that I liked most. 
* Stretch out your hands to me, Douglas, Douglas; 
Drop down forgiveness from heaven like dew."* 
The last word was on my lips, when a 
warm white arm stole round my neck, and 
her ladyship laid her golden head on mine. 
liot tears feli from her eyes on my face. I 
felt the trembling of her Whole frame as she 
clung to me, weeping as surely never 


woman w before. 
“Hush !"' ahe solbbed. ‘Oh, Gabriel, that 
means him! In my heart I have always 


called him Douglas, so tender, so true; in 
my heart I have always cried out to him to 
stretch out his hands and say that he has 
forgiven ine ; and vow that you should sing 


T cannot listen to | 


the very words! My mad fully has come 
| m ety ~ hysterically and 
cli to me, she we y ¥y 
BR passionate ads that I could 
net understand. 
I was distremed at such a tempest of sor- 
row ; it seemed to me that my whole heart 


| went out to her in loving pity and sym- | 


pathy. 

“Heaven has boongiet it home to me at 
| last, Gabriel?" she . 

I did not understand what she meant. 

She held me with trembling hands and 
wet bitterly. 

“I must tell you, Gabriel—I must tell 
| you now. Heaven will not let me keep the 
secret of my life any longer. 
justice."’ 

And, before I could prevent it, she was 
kneeling at my feet, her beautiful, despair- 
ing face rained to mine. She began to tell 
me something; but I would not listen. 

“No,” I said—‘*not like that. Whatever 
you have to say to me, dearest lady, let it be 
said as becomes vour high position.”’ 

I raised her with loving words, I would 
not listen; I believed honestly that -her 
emotion was but a phase of hysteria, that it 
was the result pe yey nerves. 
| I soothed her and told her that I could 

not listen just then, that we must go out 


ee 





_into the fresh air, that that would do her 


rood, 

She looked at me with the saddest smile 
| I have ever seen on human face, 

| “My dearest Gabriel,”’ she said, 
what you think. You “think I am weak 
and hysterical. It is not so. There is some- 
thing that I inust tell you. Heaven wills 
it; earns points to it. It is a secret the 
keeping of which now is killing me, eating 
may beast away, destroying my life like a 
horrible cancer—a secret which concerns 
you and me!" 

I reme:ber that even then my chief con- 
cern was for herself. I did not ask how the 
secret affected me; I thought only of her. 

She recovered herself in a few moments, 
and over her beautiful face came a look of 
calm resolye. Taking my hands in hers, 
| she said: 
| “Come with me and hear what I have to 
ieay. Tam neither mad nor dreaming. I 
| am sane and sensible as you are, Gabriel ; 
| but I havea strange story to tell you.” 

Holding one of my hands clasped in hers, 
| she took me to her boudoir, a little gem of 
a room in the western wing, a room hung 
with blue satin and white lace. 

“No one will interrupt us here, 
said. 

I placed a chair for her near the flowers 
at the window and seated inyself on a foot- 
stool by her side. 

There are solemn moments in life, but 
none other could ever be so solemn as that 
was. All the vague sweet love for her that 
had filled iny heart from the time 1 wasa 
child seemed to grow into vigorous life as 
her beautiful face was bent over me and her 
sweet eyes looked into mine. She put her 
arm round my neck and drew me nearer to 
her. 

Gabriel,’ she said—and the low, earnest 
voice filled with awe—“in my girlhood I 
coummitted a great folly. You must under- 
stand that it was neither shameful nor sin- 
ful, but merely a sweet, delicious, short- 
lived folly. For one week in my life T was 
happy beyond description; and I have suf- 
fered for it ever since. T must begin at the 
beginning and tell you the story of my life 
frointhe time when a young, happy, light- 
hearted girl, LT met and loved Captain Lewis 
Carlisle until now, when I stand before you 
humbled, repentant, and praying Heaven 
not to punish me too severely for my folly 
and its concealment.” 

No words could express my 
surprise and emotion during the recital 
of her story. She told me of her girlish 
love and worship of her young hero, of her 
| willingness to give up everything to please 
lim, of her one week of perfeet bliss with 
him, of her hopes of a lou, bright life with 
him and of the sudden,terrible death which 
seemed to be the end of all life for her. 

It was a sad, sweet, siinple love-story,told 
with such eloquence and pathos as must 
have touched a heart of stone—told with 
raining tears and bitter sighs. 

I cannot set down what I thought and 
felt. Tonly know that I sat stupetied as I 
realized at Jast that IT was her own son, the 
son of the beautiful, gracious lady whom I 
had loved all my life. Now T eould under- 
stand the mysterious attraction she had al- 
ways bad for ime. 
stood her better than anvone else when I 
was her own son! 





Ad 
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tee 


I shall never forget the ery that) came | 
She held | 


from her lips as she told me this. 
out her arms to me, kissed me, and then 
drew my head down upon her breast. 

“My darling,mny son," she said, brokenly, 
“T have never held you here since you were 
) a child.” 
| She kissed me agaipand again witha very 
| passion of tenderness and love. 

“You are like your father, Gabriel,” she 
| said. «You have the same brows and the 
sume lips. Ah, if you could haveseen him! 
lle was so handsome, so brave, so tender 
and true, like the Douglas of old! I have 
seon no other man like him. If you could 
but have seen him, Gabriel! When you 


seemed to me as though Heaven had sent 
you to comfort me. I used to sit nursing 
you for long hours together, wishing that 
your father could have seen you. I loved 
you so, my darling! How often I prayed 
that I might die w 
than live without you! But you under- 
stand, Gabriel, do ey not, that my aunt 
acted as she did for the best ?”’ 

“Yea, I understood,”’ I told her; but I 
could not recover from my amazement that 
I was her son. 





I must do | 


oD | Ree | 


“May I kiss your hands, mother?” I 
| anked ; and, bending my head over them, I 
| kissed them ly. 
I could never tire of saying that one word 
| “Mother.” Ah, was ever mother so sweet, 
~ sus as mine? I could only look 
| into the beautiful face and say to myself 
over and over again that I was her son. 
She was silent at last, and let me caress 


her as much as I pleased. 
“You must remember, mother,’ I said, 


‘that I have to make up fora whole lifetime 
of love.” 
| I told her how I had always loved ber, 

and how I had felt that she was different 

from every other woman. 

She tried to calm my excitement, and 

| begged me to listen, for she had much to 

say. Oh, my dear and beautiful mother, I 

could have sat there listening to your voice 
| forever! 

“I want you to understand, Gabriel,” she 

said, “how it was that\my aunt wished me 
| to conceal my marriage. I was so young, 
| and your father was suy to be on the 
| point of enainge ee he Mary. During 
| my illness she had attended his funeral as 
chief mourner,and afterward she wore deep 
| mourning for him. Lady Kilmore thought 
| that after all this it would cause great scan- 
| dal to proclaim a secret 


had known that Heaven was giving you to 
me, She would have acted differently—she 
would have made my marriage known in- 
stead of concealing it. She was in dread- 
ful distress when she knew all; but she 


helped me through a trial such as few ld 
undergo, hel meon condigion that I kept 
iny secret faithfully, and that my marriage 


should never be known. I swore to her 
it should be so, Had my wishes only been 
consulted, I should have preferred to spend 
the rest of my life unmarried, devoting all 
my time to you; but I had disappointed 
her so deeply that I was bound to try to 
atone for it. So, when ‘she urged me to 
marry Lord Lulworth, I did 0; and this 
pleased her so much that she forgave me 
altogether. Perhaps in the circumstances 
she was right in thinking that, even had 





intense | 


No wonder that IT under- | 


were born, Gabriel," she went on, “it | 


you in my arins rather | 


“May I call you * Mother’ once—only | 


she published my marriage, few, if any, 
would have believed it. Ah, Gabriel, the 
world is fullof pain; but there can be none 
So great, none so terrible, as that which I 
felt when they told me that your father was 
dead, and I was left to bear the result of my 
folly and the burden of my secret alone! 


Do I repent now of the price I have paid for 
one brief week of happiness? eaven 
knows I do not! 

“I love Lord Lulworth. My love is 


founded on esteem, respect, admiration for 
his noble qualities; but I loved Lewis Car- 
lisle with the fervor of love’s young dream. 
Nor could I tell you, Gabriel, what it cost 
me to leave you. My life was wrapped up 
in you. I prayed my aunt time after time 
to let me live with you and give up all hope 
of a grand marriage ; but she was inflexible. 
That was the debt I owed her; and I must 
pay it, she said. She was exceedingly kind. 

ou know how she loves society and the 
world. Well, she gave up a whole year to 
me; she let me keep you with me, my 
baby, my darling, for a whole vear. I can- 
not even now bear to remember what I suf- 
fered when I parted from you. I found that 
unless I could see you at times I could not 
live. 

“Then the idea occurred to me that you 
might come with Jane Holmes to Langton 
Wolde and pass as her adopted child—a 
plan that succeeded perfectly, as you know, 
the only drawbatk being that I did not like 
to conceal the story from my good and no- 
ble husband. Several times I implored 
Lady Kilmore to release me from my prom- 
ise and let me tell him; but she would never 
consent. She said that the difficulties, which 
had seemed insuperable at first,were greater 
now that the child was well-provided for, 
and that there was no need to open up what 

would be a great scandal. She held me to 
my promise to her, and she would not re- 
lease me. When Jane Holmes brought 
| you to Langton Wolde, and the earl was so 
charmed with you, it was with the ut- 
most difficulty that I refrained from telling 
| him who you really were. “I longed from 
my very heart to say, ‘This is my son, God- 
frey;’ but the recollection of my solemn 
promise kept me silent. The time has come 
when that promise binds me no longer; my 
| honor and conscience bid me speak. I have 
| not been happy, Gabriel. I love my hus- 





erential love; and the knowledge that I have 
been keeping such a secret m him has 
not tended to make me happy, no matter 
how bright and gay were the scenes in which 
I mingled. This secret always hung like a 
black could over me; noth has elated 
me. The knowledge of my secret has al- 
ways weighed me down. The only time [ 
was ever happy was when I was at Langton 
Wolde and could see you every day; en . 
when by the greatness of my affection I 
could in some measure atone to you, I was 
nore at ease, 
“And, my darling,” she continued, with 
a loving caress, “you cannot think how it 
eased ny heart and made me happy when 
the earl evinced so much affection for 
| you, when he offered to educate you, and 
took the burden of your future on “himself. 
, Then I believed that Heaven was befriend- 
ing = I r Pre Pars spa my spirits and 
| Vivacity; an t m f that, if the 
earl a u, you would be even bet- 
_ ter provided for than if I had owned you as 
| my son. Lady Kilmore, too, promised me 
that she would leave you the bulk of her 
fortune in such a manner that no one should 
| know it came from her. 
“I saw you growing up clever, ¢alented— 


J 


| 
| ” ‘ more natu- | 
once,”’ I said, “to make it seem 


| ral to me?” 
| # shall never have heard a word 80 | 


i sweet !"’ she ; 


marriage. 4 
“T have often thonght since then, if she 


band with a great affection, with a most rev- | 





I thought even more of you 
of those children than I 
| before.”’ 

“You were always good to me,” I cried, 

kissing the gentle hands that clasped my 
'own. “You could not have been kinder!" 

“IT am not sure of that, Gabriel,”’ she re. 

lied ; and she sat for some minutes in x). 
sae with a far-away look in her eyes. 

I ventured to ask her then the question 
which ed me—why, after keeping tii. 
| secret for so many years, she had told me 
now. She looked at me with asudden start. 

“I had almost forgotten,”’ she said. Oh, 
Gabriel, I don't think my head will ever be 

ht n! I had almost overlooked the 
chief thing for which I brought you here? 
Can you not guess what it is ?’’ 

“No—unless it was to tell me this sad story 
of ours. But I do not understand why you 
tell it to me now, after keeping it secret for 
so long.”’ 

«Because, my dearest Gabriel, a strange 
thing has happened—something so wonder- 
ful that 1 can discern nothing less than the 
interposition of Heaven init. You rememm- 
ber what the earl read to us of that terrible 
calamity to the Ardean family?" | 

“Yes,’’ I replied; and I was startled to 
find how near the truth I had been when | 
imagined that this had made her ill. 

She looked at me earnestly. 

“Do you remember the words of the para- 

ph?” she asked. 

I told her that I had merely retained a 
genéral impression of the matter, that a 
whole family had been suddenly cut off, and 
that Cyril Ardean, was now the of a 
| noble race. I did not think of myself at al! 

in connection with the affair. 

“My dearest Gabriel,’’ continued my niw- 
| ther, ‘do you remember the words to this 
| etfect—‘Had that promising young officer, 
Captain Lewis Carlisle, been living, he 
would, as next of kin, have succeeded to the 
title and estate; but as he died unmarried, 
both pass to Mr. Cyril Ardean, a distant re- 
lative of Lord Ardean’? Now, do you un- 
derstand, Gabriel ?"’ 

I searcely dared to put into words the 
thoughts that came to me. I could scaree- 
ly realize what iny mother’s speech meant. 

She loooked at me more earnestly, more 
anxiously. 

‘“zabriel, do you not see it?”’ 

“I dare not say what I think!’ I cried. 
My breath came with difficulty, my heart 
beat so quickly that I was almost suffocated. 
“I think I understand,” Isaid. ‘My father 
was Captain Lewis Carlisle, and, had he 
been living, he would have been Lord Ar- 
dean.”’ 

“Yea,’’ she said; “‘but you must go even 
further than that, Gabriel. You know that, 
if Captain Carlisle had left any children, the 
eldest son would have succeeded to the titie 
and estate.’% 

I felt dazel and giddy, as though I were 
dreaming and should wake soon to find it 
but a dream. Even my mother’s voice 
came to ine as though from afar. 

“Captain Lewis Carlisle,’ Lady Lulworth 
went on, “left one son, Gabriel; and that 
| 80n is yourself.”’ 

I was silent for a few minutes; in truth, I 
could not speak. At last I cried: 

“Then 1—I——"" But uy voice failed me ; 
I could say no more. 

‘You are Lord Ardean,’’ said m 
“You, and no other, are the righ 
| the title and estate.”’ 

Then we were both silent for some time. 

I still felt bewildered. I had never 
thought of myself as anything more than the 
lowly-born child of the kind hearted wo- 
nan at the south lodge at Langton Wolke, 
the protege of the earl and countess, edu- 
cated by charity; and now suddenly to find 
myself possessor of one of the finest estates 
was enough to upset even stronger nerves 
than imine. 

I buried my face in my hands and tried to 
think. Speedily came thoughts of Lady 
May. Now I was free to win her. It was 
my obscurity and poverty that had prevent««! 
me from entering the lists before. My ci 
was different now. Lord Ardean could dv 
what Gabriel Holmes had scarcely presume! 
to dream of. We were equal now—Heaven 
| be praised and thanked! and I might win 
| her if I could. 
| My mother touched my bowed head gen't- 
ly with her hand. 

“It is a great surprise, almost a shock, flr 
| you, Gabriel,’’ she said ; ‘but we have much 
| to consider yet. I have told you my secret, 
which is also yours; but we have yet 
think whether it can be revealed to the worl! 
or not. I have revealed everything, !- 
cause my sense of honor toward you woul 
not let me rest. I could not tell you all that 
I have suffered since ny husband read th! 
sad news to me; the knowledge that my *' 
lence was keeping you from your birt! 
right has alinost killed me. The doctor spo 
, truly when he said that my suffering wi 
| mental rather than physical. I could m" 
have lived and kept this hidden from yo"' 

longer. Let me tell you the whole 
truth, Gabriel, my son. this traged) 
not vecurred in the Ardean family, I should 
never have toid you. The promise I liu! 
ven my aunt and the fear I have of !"'' 
usband would have restrained '"°- | 
should never havetold you but for this (uc~ 
tion of your b Knowing wiat 
rightly ‘yours, it would have been unjust! 
to disclose the facts; but, Gabriel, althous! 
I have told you eve agg em 
compelled to claim what is yours. Tell 1 
now, my son, what is dearest to you in * 
the ts * ied. 
' “My mother and her fair fame,” I rept! 
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y shall never forget the tender. light that 


came over her face. 

“| knew yee — Gank Heo. 
ven! I put my trust you; and m 
trust has not been in vain.”’ d 

Then I began to see that my mother had 

told me the truth to ease her own conscience, 
.« well as from a sense of honer, but 
that she did not wish me to make my claim 
public. 
' T always loved Lady Lulworth; I had 
ssid over and over again that I would give 
inv lite for her. I had lain awake at night, 
thinking of a hundred different ways in 
which, insignificant as I was, I might be of 
use to her; and now I saw betore me a 
rand chance of serving her which entailed 
uimost as great a fice as life itself. I 
put iy arms round her neck. 


**Mother,”’ I said—for I loved the word— , 


“will you listen to me? I thank you for 
having trusted me; I thank vou and bless 
vou for having loved me always so truly 
und so well; but I shall take no advantage 
of your trust. Let meshow you how 1 love 
you. I most willingly and cheerfully fore- 
yo my birthright rather than let you be dis- 
tressed or made unhappy, rather than let 
the faintest shadow fall — the dear name 
that every one loves and honors. I will be 
(iabriel Holmes always; and none but you 
and I, mother, dearest, need ever know our 
secret.”’ 

It was worth any sacrifice to see her beau- 
titul face brighten, to feel the clasp of her 
(lear arms round me, to hear her whispesed 
words of love and gratitude. 

“I knew you would say that, my son,” 
she whispered, her head bent over nine. ‘‘] 
knew that the one thing dearest to you on 
earth would be your mother and her fair 
fame. Iam not deceived in you. So you 
will renounce all for love of me, Gabriel?” 

“I would renounce twice as much,” I 
cried. 

“You know, Gabriel, that you are Lord 
Ardean; are you content to remain Gabriel 
Ifolmes for love of me?” she said. 

“Quite content,’’ I answered. 

--You know the princely revenues of Bar- 
ton Abbey, the grand old house itself, with 
its treasures of art, are yours; are you will- 
ing to forego it all and remain secretary at 
a small salary for love of me?” 

“Yes, sweet mother mine,’’ I answered ; 
for what had the whole word to offer me in 
comparison with her love? 

“If you were Lord Ardean of Barton Ab- 
bey, with a rent-roll of twenty thousand 
per anumn, you could—oh, Gabriel, listen ! 
vou could woo and win Lady May Flem- 
vng. Are you content, for love of me, to 
forego this and to stand by while another 
wins her?”’ 

That was the crucial test. Money, title, 
houses and lands had been easy to eda up; 
but my love, my beautiful darling! I 
looked at my mother’s face, the fair, proud 
woman who had humbled herself to me; 
and then I answered, gently: 

“Yes, I would give up even that, the 
dearest love and wish of my heart, for you, 
ty mother.” 

**You mean it, Gabriel ?” 

“I will prove it by doing my best to for- 
ect from this moment everything you have 
told me,’ I said; and my mother knelt 
down in silence, while I stood by her side. 

It was all over, I said to myself, the great 
I thought of the 


tem on of my life. 
wealth and title justly mine; I thought of 
the love of Lady May. Life worea differ- 


ent aspect. Love and hope must not dwell 
in my heart, the sweet old dreams must not 
come back tome. The first consideration 
imust be my mother; and as she knelt there 
in silence my heart yearned to her. I ae 
tured her a beautiful, lov girl who had 
made a great hero of my er, who had 
had one week of intense happiness followed 
by a lifetime of pain. I thought of all her 
love, her constant care and tenderness for 
ine, Ah, I would have given a bundred 
lives, I would have sacrificed a hundred 
earldoms, rather than cause her one imo- 
inent’s u ess or pain! 

Not for me should she bare this cruel 
wound of hers to the world’s eyes; not for 
ime should that secret be breught to light; 
not for me should those dear eyes weep bit- 
ter tears. Asmy father’s love had brought 
with it a legacy of woe, I would bring com- 
fort and consolation. So far as lay in my 
power, I would atone to her for the pain 
that this love had caused her. All selfish 
hopes and dreams faded away as I stood by 
my mother's side, her champion and de- 
fender, ready to live or die for her. 

The silence had lasted some time, when I 

suid : 

¥ “Mother, what are you thinking of?”’— 
for she was kneeling still, with her face 
buried in her hands. 

“I am thanking Heaven,"’ she replied, 
“for having given me so noble a son.’ 

She rose then, and, standing before tne, 


laid her hands on iny shoulders and looked | 


straight into my face. 

“You mean every word you nave said to 
me, Gabriel? It is not too late yet to re- 
code.” 

“From the bottom of iny heart, mother !"” 
I answered. 

“You will sacrifice all for my sake, child 
—title, estates, everything ?” she asked. 

“Yes—well content, sweet mother, to have 
your love in return,” I replied. 
~ «You will not regret it in the after vears, 
Gabriel, and wish that you had claimed 
your own?” 

“I shall never regret it, mother.” 


“You will never think that I have been | 


selfishin letting you make this sacrifice, 
(abriel ?” 

“Never,” was my reply. “You could not 
be selfish, mother, if you tried.”’ : 

“And, if I asked you this inoment to give 
me your most solemn promise that not one 
word of what I have revealed to you should 
ever be known, you would give it we?” 


= ~ RR .- 


any emn, 

“We understand each other quite clear! 
Gabriel? At this moment, in strict honor 
ovata me, ay re will 7 fore = 

you are to , &» 
| Fousain Gabriel Holmesal! your life Is it 
| “Yes, I am quite willing, and shall never 
repent it. I 1 be pleased and happy 
prove my love for you.” 


cry that I shall never forget. 

“TI thank heaven,” she cried, “for giving 
me so noble a son!” 

As she caressed me I felt that my sacrifice 
was small indeed. 

“You are very good, Gabriel,” she said; 


vesitnge of your generosity. Still, I will 
ask of you this one favor. If you éunnot 
| discover the legal proofs of my marriage, do 
| not claim the estates; but, if 

| 





them, let me know, and I will render you 


She fell upon my neck with a little low 


| 


“but my dearest son, I would not take add. 


you do find | 


all the help T can; and, for your dear sake, I | 


will bear all that follows.” 

But I did not wish this.- I spoke the hon- 
est sentiments of my heart when I t 
her to let the matter die. She was quite de- 
termined. 

“IT wasonly trying you, Gabriel,” she 
said ; “I did not mean it. I wondered how 
much you did love me, and how far you 
would sacrifice epee! for me. I never 
meant to accept the sacrifice, Gabriel. You 
have lost enough—you must not lose more. 
Let us see what can be done. The only 
living witness of our mar is Jane 
Holmes. Her evidence, with the entry in 
the church neater, will be ——. 

“Will there beany difficulty in finding the 
legal proof,”’ I asked. 

“I do not know, Gabriel. The minister 
who married us is dead. I know he died 
about three weeks after our marriage. My 
aunt always said that there would be tag 
difficulty in proving it; and that, I believe 
was one of the chief reasons why she wished 
me to keep it secret. We will make the ar- 
anaes, Gabriel, and leave the issue to 
Heaven. You will do your best to obtain a 
copy ofthe marriage registration; armed 
with that you shall make your claim. But 
the first thing to be done, when you have 
secured it, will be to tell all to the earl. He 
will be angry at first—perhaps disinclined 
to forgive ; but I have done no actual wrong 
—the concealment of my first marriage was 
nothing very sinful. And he is so just so, 

nerous, that I do not despair of his par- 

on.”’ 

She bent her head lower as she added : 

“If you cannot obtain the legal proof,then 
you must be generous, Gabriel, and forego 
your claim. I can never tell my husband 
iny story unless I go to him with a copy of 
the registration of my first marriage in my 
hand,” 

‘You shall not go without it, mother. If 
you wish me to search for it, I will do so to 
please you,Snot for my own sake. If it will 
give you the least happiness, I will do my 


“It will please me, Gabriel,”’ she replied. 
“T should like to see my son in his rightful 

lace—I should like to see you happy. I 
Lave often thought that,if your father knew 
what I had done—how I had kept my mar- 
riage and your birth a secret—he would be 
very angry. In my heart I have asked him 
a thousand times to forgive me. See, Cia- 
briel—this was my wedding-ring; I have 
worn it so ever since he died.”’ 

She drew a narrow ribbon from her neck, 
and, opening a small locket, showed me a 
wedding-ring fastened inside it and gave it 
to me; { kissed it with tears in my eyes. 

“You will see the church where we were 
married, Gabriel,’ she said. ‘There isa 
large stained-glass window above the altar, 
with a representation of the Crucitixion—I 
remember it so well. When the sun shines 
on it, the shadow of the cross falls in front 
of the altar. When I was married the 
shadow fell just where I stood. I told your 
father it was an ill-omen; but he laughed, 
and would not believe it.”’ 

“Nor will I, sweet mother,’ [ said. 
“Nothing could be ill-omened which has 

ven me so dear a mother.” 

“Nothing could be ill-omened which has 
given me so dear a son,” she replied, 
quickly. 

“Did Lady —. ever try t» find the 
register in which your inarriage was re- 
soeted 2” I asked. - 

“My memory is not quite clear on that 
point,” she added. “WhenT told her the 
story of my Iarr 














e, she was in great dis- | 


tress, and the first thing she did was to ex- | 


amine and cross-examine my maid. I have 


| some idea that she went herself to Norham, | 


| and could find no iy at all; and that was 
the principal reason why she was so anxious 
that the marriage should be kept a profound 
weeret—there was nothing In the way of 
| proof but Jane’s word and mine. IT ans not 
| quite sure, but I think that my aunt and 
| Jane went to Norham together. I have an 
| impression on my mind that the register 
| could not be tound.”’ 

“You would not like to ask Lady Kilmore 
anything about it?’’ 

“No 5 


} 


/ 


“I would give it . Iwinla 
ae. on mont, freely will | And J believe honestly that she was quite 


proud of 
“When will you start?” she asked me 


again. 
| I told her that it would not be prudent 
for | for me to go at once, that I had better let a 
day or two so that the earl waifing m0 
gine that I received letters cal me 
away. 
aT wat: Wenn tne 


ater all the ; Mon 


Iocan,” she said. “B 


ent uncertainty, is as nothing when com- 
with the nof the past. Gabriel, 
fore we part, kiss me again, and tell me 


7 are pleased to have found your mother 
ut last.’’ 

Pleased! That was a r word to ¢6x- 
press my delight. Itold her that which 
made her heart glad, and her face bright. 

The entrance of the carl prevented further 
speech. 

“Oh, vou are here, Hilary?” he cried. 
“Why, I have searched everywhere for 
your” 

He wentup to his wife, and kissed her 
lovingly, looking anxiously at the beautiful 
face. 

“You are better, my darling” he said, 
with asmile. “Gabriel has taken care of 
you. I believe that he is the best nurte 
amongst us. Your eyes are quite bright 
again—I am so pleased to see it! IT shall 
begin to think that Sir James was wrong 
after all." . 

She did look wonderfully better—the care- 
worn expression had left her face, She 
siniled at his kindly words, 

“Gabricl has been the best ram, 
she said. “But you must not be jealous, 
Godfrey.” 

“No; Lam too pleased and contented,” 
he replied. ‘(Gabriel can do no greater ser- 
vice to me than in helping to make you 
well. I forgot totell you, Hilary, that I 
had a letter this inorning from the new 
Lord Ardean. He will be passing near 
here to morrow,on his way to one of his es- 
tates, and asks permission to call and pay 
his respects to you and Lady May. He 
evidently does not know that she is away."’ 

What a strange coincidence! I looked at 
my mother, and she looked at me. 

twas quite natural. During the earl's 
stay in London, Cyril had grown very intl- 
mate with the occupants of Helme House. 

Lord Lulworth liked him, enjoyed talk- 
ing with him, and was greatly interested in 
him. He had arged him, if he should ever 
find himself in their neighborhood, not to 
omit paying them a visit. 

The earl Trad noticed the startled expres- 
sion on Lady Lulworth’s face when he had 
mentioned Lord Ardean’s name,and doubt- 
less it was because the idea of a visitor in 
her delicate state of health was not pleasing 
to her. - 

“It is unfortunate,”’ he said, “that he 
should be coming just now. You are not 
well enough to receive visitors, Hilary. 
Shall I write and put him off?” 

“Let him come,” she said. “It will not 
fatigue me. You must entertain him, God- 
frey—you and Gabriel. I like Cyril very 
much. He will be disappointed, though, at 
not seeing Lady May.’’ 

Then the earl left us. 

My mother turned to me, excitedly. 

‘“tabriel,”’ she cried, ‘tell ime what you 
see in this.”’ 

“A strange coincidence,” T replied. 

“No, it is more than that—imuch more. It 
is the interposition of Heaven. When the 
earl mentioned his name, it seemed to me 
as though Heaven had spoken. Oh,Gabriel, 
how will it all end?” 

I tried to soothe her, knowing that it was 
dangerous to let her agitate herself,and that 
all excitement was bad for her; but she was 
restless, with a strange,feverish restlessness 
quite foreign to the stately mistress of Lang- 
ton Wolde. 

‘“(iabriel,”’ she said—*you know the earl 
so well, and you understand him—dlo you 
think that he will be very angry with me; 
do you think he will forgive me?) What 
wil] he say to me for hoving kept this se- 
eret from him for so many years?" 

I did my best to console her. TI to.d her 
that he would be sure at first to feel hurt, 
not because she hal done anything wrong, 
but because she had kept such a secret from 
him; but that stereand, when he had had 
time to think the tnatter over, he would see 
that it was her misfortune, not her fault, 
that she was inore sinned against than sin- 
ning, he would remember her youth, and 
love her the better because she had suffered, 
Truly he would forgive her. 


At length she became caliner. I saw the 
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out that I must play with them. 
new reins with pretty bells, and 
wanted Rose to be a horwe; but she sout)y 
objected. Would I wear the reins and ict 
A npn ay : 

a new feeling caine over me when I 
raised the child in my arms. He was my 
mother's son also! We were brothers! 


F 


This little golden-haired ho 

climbed u my knee and there co) _ 

had regretted 0 often ft T hed no beater. 

bn 1 fairy in the white dam aa bine 
ons was own sister— ittle 

ter Rose. I took . : _—- 


to them, 
ed himself to his heart's con- 


Ru enj 
tent. He little dreamed of the love for hiin 
— was filling my heart. I could not help 
saying : 


“Would you like a big brother, Ru?’ 

“Yea, to be a horse,” was the consoling 
reply ; but Rose cried : 

Yen, like you, to love you, Gabriel ?”’ 

The idea that T had a brother and a sister 
was inost fascinating to me. I could scarcely 
tear inyself away from the children. 

Even should I never find the object of 
my search, I should be ha - It was 
something to have that gifted, ful 
woman for my mother, to know fiat she 
loved me with the greatest love, to feel that 
I was really not alone in the world, that I 
had kith and kin as had other people. Then 
it occurred to me that I had never really 
felt toward Jane Holmes as though she 
were iny own mother. She had been good 
and kind to me, and I had always treated 
her with tender affection; but there had 
been no particular tie between us. She had 
been more like a nurse than a mother; the 
love for Lady Lulworth which had been in 
my heart as long back as I could remem- 
ber had been quite different. 

Now,too,that I could collect my thoughts, 
a thousand things came home to me. iris 
was the secret of her ladyship'’s liking for 
ine; and she naturally enough had infiu- 
enced the earl—that was why he had taken 
so great an Interest in me. I wondered then 
thatI had not guessed something of the 
truth before. 

last pe caine, oP tie earl had said, 
an was much struck by his appearance. 
Ile did not at all look like & man who had 
Just succeeded to a fine estate, a large rent- 
roli and a grand old title. He looked very 
sad and ill. 

Lady Lulworth and 1 both thought he 
had come with the expec of seeing 
Lady May Flemyng; but afterward, when 
we were d ng him, my mother in- 
formed me that y May refused hiin. 
Ife had told her all. 

“I do not anderstand him, Gabriel,”’ ob- 
served my darling mother. “He does not 
look either pleased or ha »py.”” 

“He looks exceeding ill,’ I maid. 

“Yes; but I think that it is caused by his 
reat disappointment about Lady May—he 
oved her very inuch. What a mtrhnge thing 

it seems, Gabriel, that you should both love 
her, the true and the false I Ardean! 
How strange it is that you should be rivals 
in every way! Evidently he did not come 
to see | May, then.” 

But on the day after his arrival we knew 
why he had come. He maid to me: 

“Gabriel, will you come out and have a 

r with me? want to speak to you.” 
hen we were out of doors, he said: 

“T want to ask you « great favor; grant it 
ifvoucan. Come home with me. I aim 

sing to Barton Abbey, and I cannot en- 
ure the thought of going alone; it quite 
unnerves ine. Will you come?” 

He little knew bow he had startled me. I 
could scarcely answer him. If I found what 
I was going in search of, Barton Abbey 
would be mine, not his. How could I, in 
those circumstances, go with him? It would 
seer as though I were aspy. The bare idea 
of it was most hateful tome, Yet he urged 
me so earnestly that it was difficult’ to re- 
I told him that I would think the 
mnatter over and tell him my decision later 


} on. 


| 


blue eyes close and the golden head droop, | 


and I knew by her regular breathing that 
she was asleep. a Was most precious to 
her; it was the first she had had for a lon 

tine. Isat by her; once or twice the ear 


came into the room, and seemed per to | 


see her sleeping so gently. T could not tell 


what my emotions were like as I watched | 


bv the side of this graceful, idolized woman, 
and realized that she was indeed my 


' mother, that she had cradled me in her 


arms, loved inc as she loved Ru and Rose. 
Iocould searcely believe it; yet, when the 


| story of my life caine before me, I saw how 


should not wish her to know that | 


I have told you about my marriage. She | 


was never willing for you to know. But you 


' must have justice, Gabriel, even should she | 


be ever so displeased. 
when will you start ?”’ 
“I have three weeks’ holiday,”’ I replied. 


have to spend several days at Norham." 
‘“jabriel,"’ said my mother, blushing, 
“you will want money. Will you take 
this?’’ and she tried to slip a purse into my 
band. 
| How proud I was to be able to refuse it—- 
‘w tell her that I badgayed some monucy ! 


And now, iny dear, | 


“I had better go at once; I shall perhaps | 


the mother’s love had never failed ine, and 
never would. How beautiful she was! 
But what lines of care and pain had begun 
to show on her fue since the day when the 


earl had real the account of the accident to | 


her. 

I was her son. I had often wondered why 
she was so kind and good to ine, but not 
the faintest idea that I was even distantly 
related to her ever occurred to ine. 

After a Jittle while Lady Lulworth awoke 
and, by the earl’s advice, went to her room 
—he thought she had tried her strength 


quite enough—and then I was free to mise | 
_over the wonders that the day had brought 


tome. My reflections wereinterruyted by 
the children, who came running in, erying 


‘“Gapnel, do oblige me," he maid. “TI 
came here purposely to ask you. I have 
always liked you; I have always felt in- 
clined to beg of you to be my friend. Now 
let me ask you, as I have never asked you 
before."’ 

In iny dilemma I went to my mother and 
told her all. She, like myse!f, felt that it 
would be undesirable in the circumstance- 
es. My mother’s face grew anxious and 
grave. 

“T do not like it," she maid, eandidly: 
“but he seems so ill and somiserable., Per- 
haps you had better go, Gabriel. For you it 
will be going home.” 

I told her that no place would ever be like 
home to me unless she were there. 

The earl expressed some surprise when 
he heard that T was to aseompany Lord Ar 
dean; but when he found how urgent his 
lordship was that I should go with him, he 
said no more. The young lord seemed tim 
pleased and grateful. 

The day on which we started was bright 
and fine. My mother said to me that the 
bright sunshine was a good omen for me. 

“T hope you will find the registration of 
the mmarriage,”’ she snid, looking at me with 
loving eves. “IT cannot bear to see another 
in your place.”’ 

We departed early in the morning: and 
the last thing I saw as I started on this the 
most momentous journey of inv life, was 
the beautiful face of iny mother as she siail- 
ed a blessing upon me, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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HAD I BLT KNOWN. 





B\ FTL VIA A MOR, 


Had | bet teown te other dare 
All the deep anguich of thy heart, 
1 would have ecureed for thy dcar «ke 
The coquette’+ art. 
Neo cause hadet thes te spread of me 
save ase [rind should speak alone— 
And day by day in thought I ay, 
Had I bet haoen! 


Alias! a friend« we off clasp hands, 
While yet oar lives are far apert; 

We think we truet in truth alone 
We Gnd ‘tis art. 

liewed thee well of & 


1 trusted thee, and thee al 


Seal! w ooter that I now rey 
Med 1 but known’ 

Dieep ia my somd E elevetd ate 

Te rivale ca s direst fe 

Why when I had «ech chan lr bearu 
(weld I not haere 


The seer tor tt snd whit 
me peorvcre fale * 
To tate behind the Lift 


Mine eves Oid me 


tht dd from mae? 


well 


Verevermore, within my heart 

I shall regret his fate and thiue, 
And te mrelf often repeat, 

Hindnese of mine’ - | 
1 could have set thr heart at reot 

By a few simple deeds alone 
I eould bave made th « Blimo-t 

Mei I bat known 

—_—_— 


A Strange Mystery. 





BY W. J. BRETT 


HE strange ovents I am alwut to relate, 

occurred sine twenty vears ago, at the 

beginning of tuy career as a Newspaper 
reporter. 

me blustering stormy nightwin the month 
of December, T hued beonm making the round 
ofthe police stations in search of news, and 
had turned in just ws the clocks were striking 
twelve. 

A cutting wind now drove sleet and snow 
fullinto my fae, and I was hurrying on, 
rapidly, when the claspofa hand upon my 
arm, brought ine to a sudden stand-still. 

* Monsieur,” said a sweet pitiful voiee, 
speaking witha slizht foreign aowent, * for 
the love of LLeawven, pause a moment." 

I thought f{ was some beggar until I saw 
the apeaker's fae: in the faint flicker ofa 
street lamp, Chat shone across the way. 

Such a face as it was, with its delicate-cut 
features, creamy complexion, bold, expres- 
sive profile, and flashing black eyes! 

“What is it? Are you in trouble?" 1 
meauired, feeling curious and interested at 
qethew, 

* Yes, Tam shut out here in the cold. My 
mind is torn with anxiety; and T may perish 
from exposure, This door remains obsti- 
nately closed against me. Oh monsieur, I 
invest enter.”’ | 

I glanced at the house, on the steps of 
which she stood. 

* Have you tried the bell, miss?” 

* Vos, lye rung again and again. But no 
one comes, Oh monsicur, it is a matter of 
life or death! Do you understand ?—of life 
or death!" 


“De you live here?’ I said, aera brief | 
silence. 
“Noo monsieur. Mv home is in another | 


part of the city, But T expected to meet | 
sorneone here tenight—a dear, dear friend."’ 

“It isa long, a terrible story. I have no 
right to divulge it. But oh, monsieur, for 
the love of Heaven, do not distrust me be- 
cause of this mystery.” 

“Let ine fetch a policeman to break in the 
door.” 

“Oh, don't do that, monsieur, Think of | 
some other = That lower shutter does 
not seem to be secured. Please try it.”’ 

It was the basement shutter she meant. 

Upon descending the steps, 1 found that 
it swung readily at the touch. 

Greatly to my astonishment, the window 
it was intended to protect stood wide open. 

The young girl stood beside me in an in- 
start. 

The sight of the open window seemed to 
suggest still more distressing thoughts to 
bier rratevel Chaar Geo rratne 

“Ob this is dreadful,’ she panted, “1 
felt as | was coming bere to-night, a strange 
premonition of evil. Heaven sent it to pre- 
ao me. Howard, my darling, what has 
wtallen vou?" 

The next instant she had climbed noise- 
lewslvy over the sill, and put back her hand 
to clasp mine. 

“Come, Tam going to explore the house,’ 
she whispered. “IT must Know the worst. 
Joon t desert me now. 

Kut might she not be leading ine into a 
trap? 

[inpeneitle! 

I het not the slyrhtest fear of furnishing, 
in ny own person, an item forthe morning 
papers; so T followed my strange guide un- 
hesitating! v. 

resentiv we ascended a flight of stairs. 

On the landing the voung girl paused, 
and after fumbling about a moment, struck 
a meateh and lighted two of the three oi) 
lanps that stood on a simall table against 
the wall. 

At the door of the chamber above she 
—T a single instant and pressed her 
sand to her heart. 

Then giving the lamp to me, she signed 
for ime to enter in advance. 

I did se, but had not taken half-adozen 
steps inte the apartment when my foot 
struck against some object on the floor. 

Pausing and looking down, I beheld the 
dead body of a man extended before me, 
slack, -sul!l, rigid—au appalling sight. 

My companion saw it at the same instant. 

The shrill, unearthly shriek she gave as 











_——_— 


she flung herseif upon the body, is ringing 
in my ears even 


“ Howard !" she cried out. “ Dead—mur- | 
dered. Oh Heaven, it cannot be!" 
I drew nearer, and tried tomy something, 
! 


but she waved me away with a gesture bx 


| fierce and wild. 


“The police!" she gasped. “Quick ! bring 
Don't mnind me—I am safe enough. 


Kut the wretches who have done this deed 
nished. Go!’ 


siall be 


Something in ~ er voice and mien compell- | 


ed obedience. 


| ring ine a gas of water, I will speak with- 


| out reserve. 
I started to fetch it, buta feeling of 
distrust caused me to look back ere half 


| She 


way across the room, wm 
Mademowmelle had changed her position, 

and was trying to slip away in the crowd. 

had already reached the grand en- 


Of course I hurried after her. ‘ 
She vwasin the open air, standing beside a 
carriage drawn up befere the door, wheu I 


| some one here atonce. The station is close | trance. 
' al hand. , 
| Oh, how my worst fears have been realized! 


| regained her side. 


You shall not escape me thus,” 1 ex- 
*“ You promised an explanation, 


| claimed. 


Leaving the lamp on a chair,where it shed | and cannot depart without it.” 


ja ghastly light upon the scene, I hurried 


down stairs. 
A few yards away I found a policeman, 
and we hastened back together, so flurried 


socuring other assistance. 

That grim sombre house seemed darker 
and more silent than ever when we reached 
it. 
T ran breathlessly up the stepsjand turned 
the knob. 

The door was fast locked and bolted again. 

What did it mean? 

Who had secured the fastenings so soon 
after I lef the house? 

Trembling with apprehension, I made a 
dash forthe basement window, buat found 
this also secured, and the shutter firmly fas- 
temenadl. 

Tt resisted all my efforts. 

«Break in the door,” I shouted, to the po- 
lieeman. “Quick. We are losing time. 
Heaven only Knows what is going on with- 
in while we stand here.” 

The man began beating on the stout oaken 
panels with his staff, and presently a gleam 
oflight shone through the fan-shaped win- 
dow overheawl, the bolts were shot back,and 
an old man, but half dressed, appeared on 
tue threshold. 

“What's wanted?” he growled. “Why 
do you come here to disturb tne at this hour 
eft the night?” 

The policeman waited for me to explain. 

“Where isthe young lady who entered 
here tileen minutes ago?’ I cried, in a 
blustering tone. ‘Conduct us to her pres- 
enee instantly.” 

“Young lady?" he echoed, in a bewil- 
dered tone, «Why, Lord bless you, sir, 
there inust be some mistake. I don’t know 
what you mean. There isn't a living being 
in the house save myself."’ 

His words, instead of reassuring, struck a 
new terror to my heart. 

“Monster! J gasped. “Have you killed 
her too?” : 

Then calling for the policernan to follow, 
I pushed past the old man, took the lamp 
from the table, and r4@& up stairs. 

The chamber was dark and still. 

Notasign anywhere of the living or the 
dead. 

Not even a tell-tale stain had been left on 
the carpet where the body had lain. 

When the policeman appeared at the door 
Llooked at himin horror and auazement, 
and cried— 

“Some jucglery isat work! That wretch 
has concealed the bodies. I insist that the 
house be searched from: attic to cellar.”’ 

The old inan then took us over the whole 
house; not even a corner was left unex- 
plored. 

Nothing was discovered anywhere to indi- 
eate that the house had had any other oceu- 
pant save himself for some time, 

T could say nothing, do nothing except 
clasp both hands to my head. 

I felt stupid and sick. 


|} and excited that we never once thought of | 


' committed, or even attempted. 


An angry exclamation broke from her | 


lips, but ater a moment's hesitation she 
drew a card from her pocket, and by the 
light of the carriage-lamp, hastily pencilled 
a few Knes thereon. 
“ But, since you are so determined to know 
the truth, I have written it down that the 
policeman you summoned that night may 
also receive the benefit of it.”’ 

Taking the card I read these words— 

** This is to certify that no crime has been 


person as ‘Howard’ ever existed. The 
dead body in James Street was a wax 


figure fashioned by my own hands. I arm | 


an actress, and wished to test my powers in 
a little farce of my own. 
ness that I succeeded admirably. But—the 
play is over, and now the curtain falls. 
“MADEMOISELLE.”’ 

Crushing the card in my hand, I looked 
up as a mocking laugh fell pen ny ears. 

Mademoiselle had taken advantage of my 
preoccupation to enter the carriage, and was 
already rolling away. 

She has never again crossed my path. 

That she had not explained the mystery 
I only too well understood. 

Shall I ever know ? 

- ———a @€¢ —a— 

A Stupy or HusBaNnbs.—We hear much 
about the artof winning a husband. Let 
us take astep furtherand make a study 
out of keeping a husband ; if he is worth 
winning he is worth keeping. 

This is a wicket world, and man is dreafi- 
fully mortal. Let us take him just as he is 
and not a8 he ought to be. In the first place 
he is very weak. The wife must spend the 
first two years in discovering all these 
weak nessess, count them on her.finge d 
learn them by heart. The fingers of both 
hands will not be too many. en let her 
study upthese weaknessess with a mesh 
for every one, and the secret is hers. Is 
he fond ofa good dinner? Let her tighten 
the mesh around him with fragrant coffee, 
light bread and good things generally, and 
reach his heart through his stomach. Is he 
fond of flattery about his looks? Let her 





supply gives out. 
talk 


| tothe depth of her adfniration. 


study the dictionary for sweet words, if her 
Does he like to hear her 

about his brilliant intellect? Let her 
pore over the encyclopedia to give variety 
Flattery 
is a good thing to study up at all hazards, in 
its delicate shades, but it must be skilfully 
done. The harpy who may try to coax him 
away will not do it absurdly. “Is he fond of 
beauty? Here's the rub—let her be bright 
and tidy, that is halfthe victory. Next, let 


| her bang her hair maciaphestently and keep 


1usband who sees 
ople is not going 
own. Though it is 


up withthe times. <A 
his wife look like other 
to consider her broken 


| a common sneer that a woman has admit- 


ted that her sex consider more in marrying, 


| the tastes of her friends than her own, yet 


Had IT been the victim ofa strange halluci- | 


nation? 

The policeman looked at me rather angri- 
ly as we descended the steps. 

“Have you been drinking?” he said; “or 
have vou lost your wits?” 

I alinost felt mnyself that one or the other 
tnust be true. 

Some Six months later a grand fancy bal! 


| was viven at the Garden Theatre, and being 


' therm to himself. 


gored at such descriptions I was sent to re- | 


peort it. 

I had been in the house two hours per- 
haps when a pink domino crossed my way, 
and T again beheld the young woman who 
had figured in that strange midnight episode 

—for it had not been a creation of ny own 
fancy I was sure. 

How I recognized her as the same in spite 
of the disguise she wore cannot be told. 

Pressing to her side, and extending my 
hand I said in a tone of forced gaietvw— 

“Well met, mademoiselle, 1 am delighted 
to renew an acyuaintance so singularly be- 
gun.” 

She trembled, and dropped her eyes. 

“There is a mistake, monsieur. 
net the honor of Knowing you.”’ 

“Is it possible vou have forgotten me so 
soon?” 

“When and where have we met?” 

“In James Street, last December—’ 

“Hash! she looked atine again, and I 
saw hereves slowly dilate. “Don’t speak 
ofthat terrible nizht,” she added, with a 
shudder. “IT cannot bear the least allusion 
te it. IT would ghudly blot it out forever.” 

“You owe me an explanation.” 

“Yea” 

“Tain realy to hear it now. That night's 
tmivstery has puzzled and baffled me, and 
now, 5 eer et shake her head, “I insist 
that it be fully explained.” 

“Oh, do not putine to such an ordeal,” 
she cried, clasping her hands. 

“Nothing else will satisfy me.” 

“And if] refuse to unravel the mystery ?”’ 

“It would create ascene,” I replied. «The 
matter must be investigated. I hope vou 


_ of us own medicine, skilfully done. 


it must not be considered ludicrous that a 
man looks ata wife with the same eyes 
that other people do. Is he fond of literary 
matters, isten to him with open eyes when 
he talks ofthem. A man doesn’t so much 
care fora literary wife if only she will be 
literary enough to appreciate him. 
If she have literary inclinations let her keep 
Men love to be big and 
great to their wives. That'sthe reason why 
a helpless little woman can marry three 
tines to a sensible, self-reliant woman's 
none. Is he curious? Oh, then, you have 
a treasure ; you can always keep him if you 
have a secret, and only keep it carefully. Is 
he jealous? Then, woman, this is not for 
you; cease rending, 
fretted heart which wants you for its own, 
and teach him contidence. Is he ugly in his 
temper, and fault-tinding ? Give him adose 


deceitful? Pity him for his weakness, treat 
him as one who is born witha physical de- 
feet, but put your wits to work—it is a bad 
case. Itis well not to be too tame. 


| Vate a pleasant voice, so that this very mor- 


I have | 


will not compel me to appeal to yonder | 


policeman, madetmoiselle. 
She shuddered, and said, affer a minute's 


silence— 
* You shall know all. But—I feel faint: 


tal man may have his conscience prick him 


when he is in jeopardy; its pleasant ring 
wil! haunthim much more than would a 
shrillone. It is hard to do all this, besides 
taking care of the babies and looking after 
vexations, household cares, and smiling 
when he comes home, but it seems necessary. 
“To be born a woman is to be born a mar- 
tyr,” says a husband who for ten years has 
watched, in amazement, his wife treadin 

the wine-press of her existence. It is a piti- 
ful sight to some imen. But ifthe wife does 
na make a study of these things , the harpy 
will, to steal away the honor from his silver 
hairs when he is full of years and the father 
of sons and daughters. At the same time, 
gudewife, keep from trying any of these 
things on any other meistel tak but your 
own. 
der to “keep ahbusband.” The poor, weak 
creatures would rather be good than bad, 
and it is woman's duty to help him by every 
ineans in her power. ARGONAUT. © 


a or aR 
“Ralp,"’ said a mother to her seven year- 
old boy, “you must not interrupt me when 
1 ain taking with ladies. You must wait till 
we Sop, andt you can talk.” “You 
never stop,” boy. 


“You are very impertinent,” she said. | 


No such | 


You can bear wit- | 


cease torturing that | 


Is he | 


Culti- | 


These rules are only evolved in or- | 








— alent of Formerty it 
valent years. was 
| ime only seldoms to the notice ot 
the police. Wholesale searcely ever 


suffer from the depredations shop- 
lifter. It is in the retail stores, where there 
is a rush of customers and a constantly in- 
co and departing crowd of that 
the offence is inostly con- 
_ ditions are most favorable to the shoplifter. 
In the first place there are any n of 
| counters,each opens a variety of goods. 

At each counter there is a crowd of people 
| to be waited on. While the clerks are at- 
| tending to a few customers a large majority 
/of those to be waited on move fron one 

point to another, examining the articles dis- 
played,until their turn comes around. The 
clerks cannot well answer the questions ad- 
| dressed to them by those who are purchas- 
ing goods, put articles into parcels, call the 
| cash boy, make out bills, see that correct 
change is retarned, and so on, and at the 
same time keep an eye on the people who 
are not buying. The shoplifter, therefore, 
| can await her a ene and steal at the 
time when the clerk's attention is attracted 
elsewhere. 
| Again, certain liberties are taken by cus- 
tomers which storekecpers cannot without 
| injuring their trade intertere with. For in- 
| stance a lady will claim the privil of ex- 
amining before buying the goc of the 
house. If she is not being waited on she 
will devote her spare time to the examina- 
tion so as to be prepared to buy as soon as 
her turn arrives. It is no easy matter fora 
woman to make up her mind in these imat- 
ters. She may, therefore, go from one 
counter to another, ask many questions and 
examine many articles before she makes a 
purchase. At one counter she will see 
something which strikes her fancy. It 
is natural for her to pick the article up and 
look at it, and just as natural for her to 
come to the conclusion that it does not suit 
her after all. Thousands of artieles are 
thus taken up from and replaced on the 
counters of large retail stores every day. 
The proprietor does not feel it businesslike 
to put a stop to the practice. Here, then, is 
another circumstance in the shoplifter’s 
favor. She can pick up as many articles as 
she chooses and at the proper time pocket 
aS many as she can. 

Storekeepers have taken two ways to de- 
tect this class of criminals. In some large 
houses private detectives are employed. 
They mix with the crowd, are quiet in ap- 

rance, but wide-awake and Argus-eyed 
n reality. No distinguishes them 
from the other people irf&the store,and their 
clothing is the same as that worn by the or- 
dinary citizen. Other storekeepers employ 
faithful men to walk the floors with no 
other object than the detection of any 
wrong on the part of customers or clerks. 

There are very curious features about 
shoplifting. It is not contined tothe poor 
or needy, but includes the wealthy as well. 
Not infrequently the worst offenders are the 
best d Again, a motive for the crime 
is not often found. One-half the time she 
visits the store with the best of intentions. 
She has some little things to buy and enters 
the store to make the purchases. She even 

vs for what she wants and starts tor the 

oor. The contents of the counters arrest 
| her attention. She lingers only to be 
tempted, is tempted only to fall. 

Many women are kleptomaniacs. They 
are well off, yet the desire to steal is irre- 
sistible. They can no more keep their 
hands off the storekeeper’s goods than the 
smal! boy can be deterred, by fearof pepper 
and salt or bulldog, from robbing the 
farmer’s fruit trees. To more successfully 
to carry out her plans she has false pockets 
made In her sacque. <A pair of gloves, 
| some ruchings, a collar, a spool of thread, a 
vocketbook—these are the articles stolen. 

he frequent stealing of them is what an- 
noys the storekeeper. 

The old offender is easily detected by the 
mete of the stores. Her first arrest and 
| trial, her denial of guilt in the face of over- 
' whelming testimony against her, her im- 
| srobable story of respectability and other 

incidents fix her face in their ininds. She 
for atime, but this she oin- 





will be missi 
| not well help, for she is serving her time in 
the Penitentiary. Singularly enough as 
| Soon as she regains her liberty she repeats 
her offence and selects the very same store 
_ for her operations. Extreme old age and 
inability to move her ancient limbs alone 
| stops the old offender from her predatory 
| raids. 

To what extent shoplifting ts carried on in 
| American cities is known by the case ofa 
| German woinan, who was arrested about a 
| year agoin New York. She carried asatche!, 
] 
| 


in which were found the proceeds of no less 
than fifty larcenies. On her were discovered 
three pocketbooks which did not belong to 
her, demonstrating that she had successtul- 
ly carried on pocket picking as well assho}~ 
lifting. Her time was well selected, being 
a Saturday afternoon, when the stores are 
greatly crowded. The articles in the satche! 
were madeup of trinkets, millinery and . 
laces. 
Sometimes married couple practice t- 
One case of this kind oecurred in Brook- 
lyn some time since. Neither of thein were 
whom was more than thirty years old. 
Their operations had extended through sev- 
| eral months, They were arrested in their 
_ house, where thirty-five pawn tickets, rep- 
resenting stolen articles aggregating more 
than $1,000, were found. 
—_---—P-—- oa— 
| The telephone is feminine—It talks back. 
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@y Cousin Jack. 


BY CHARLES NAYLOR. 








E grows handsomer every day,” ex- 
claims Aunt Deborah. 

I smile,but say nothing in answer to 
iv aunt’s very positive assertion. 

“It's very strange,”’ she resumes rather 
sharply, for she has noticed my smile, and 
it has apparently nettled her. “It's very 
strange that you should have altered in your 
opinions so much of late.” 

“low altered?” I answered, coloring 
up. 
scRnoen't pretend you do not understand 
ine,”’ responds Aunt Deborah sharply. 

“I don’t wish to pretend anything,” is my 
reply. 

I Well, Jane, we won’t have words about 
it. 1 cannot bear disagreeables, especially 
with those whom I love; but you know 
quite well there was a time when your 
cousin Jack was everything in your eyes, 
and I believe everythingin your heart,too , 
but of late you seem to have changed tow- 
ards him in the most extraordinary manner 
imaginable, You used to Jove him, and 
vou eanno truthfully deny it.”’ 

*T love him still, aunt, as—as——"’ 

“(As what ?’’ 

‘“‘As a brother.’’ 

Aunt Deborah laughs outright, a scornful 
disbelieving laugh. 

“‘As a brother i she exclaims, echoing mv 
words, “Dear me! What a nice way of 
putting it. Asa brother!” 

I rise to leave the room, but my aunt, as T 
anticipated, will not part with me on such 
casy terms, 

‘Please don't leave the room at present ; I 
have more to say to you.” 

I reseat myself with a subdued sigh off 
impatience. 

“For months and months, you and your 
Cousin Jack have fully understood one 
another. He has loved you with all the 
strength of his generous heart for these 
three years or more—in fact, from the first 
day on which he was unlucky enough to 
meet you. And you, too, were always par- 
tial to him from the first; and during the 
last vear by your manner, even when in 
the presence of others to my knowledge, 
showed him sufficient preference to lead 
him to believe that you reciprocated his affec- 
tion. There is now a change. I see the 
change in you; and I see what an alteration 
that change has made. He is not the same 
man. And I, as tie only relative he has 
left who cares two pins about him, wish to 
know what has caused this fickleness on 
your part.” 

“You speak as though Cousin Jack and I 
were engaged,”’ I answer indignantly. 

“And so you were, virtually,’’ retorts my 
aunt. 

“He never asked me to be his wife,’’ 1 
answer. 

“He never asked you!” eae Aunt 
Deborah with infinite scorn. ‘*Perhaps you 
will have the assurance to tell ine you did 
not know that he loved you. Now, look 
vou here, Miss Jane Fleming, Ihave had 
enough of this. Your cousin, Jack Ran- 
dall, has been as dear to me as a son for 
years past. He was my _ favorite sister’s 
only son; and when she was on her death- 
bed I promised faithfully to do my best for 
her child. You are the only daughter of 
iny dead brother; I promised him on his 
death-bed to take charge of you. I have 
tried to do my best. Now answer me one 
question, and this painful subject shall be 
dropped. Do you love anyone else? Are 
vou fonder of anyone than you are of 
Jack?” 

My color mounts to my forehead. 

*“No,”’ I reply. 

My aunt rises, and putting her arins 
about my neck, kisses me affectionately. 

“Thank Heaven for that, my dear,” she 
savs, with much emotion. 

‘And so the conversation ends. 

Aunt Deborah’s house is situated at Ramns- 
yate. I have lived with her for more than 
seven vears, and she has proved a mother 
tome in every way. I have to-day, for the 
first time in’ my life, told her a deliberate 
falsehood. I do love some one better than 
Cousin Jack. This afternoon 1 mean to 
meet him on the beach. He has asked me 
to be his wife, and I have all but consented. 
Ours have been clandestine meetings. To 
own the truth, I spoke to him without a 
formal iftroduction. One afternoon, when 
I was alone upon the sands, he made an 
excuse for speaking tome. He warned me 
of the incoming tide, saying he feared I 
night be surrounded. Since then our 
meetings have been frequent; since then 
inv feelings for Cousin Jack have grown 
colder and colder. 

It is afternoon, the afternoon of the same 


day on which I have told Aunt Deborah | 


the deliberate falsehood as to inv affections, 
inv newly-found lover is at my side, my 
handsome, gay-hearted Arthur. Seon, I 
trust, the day may come when I shall be 
his wife; when shall bear the name of 
Stariford. 

I tell him about my aunt's lecture. 

“All this kind of thing,’’ he says, ‘*must 
be put a stop to, my little Jane, as soon as 


penis, Don’t you think it far better that 
should be so?”’ 


vorite little skit—e farewell sail,” he says; 
“and then I must return to my hotel and 
make all n preparations."’ 

“It's blowing so strongly,” I answer, 
“and I'm always afraid of some accident 
when you go sailing in that slender craft.”’ 

“Never fear,” he responds, gaily ; ‘I can 
swim a mile or two if need be; there’s no 
danger of my coming to grief. Farewell 
until to-night, dariing! and then we shall 
meet to part never more."’ 

He ™ my hand, oh, so warmly, and 
then he leaves me. I watch tiis retreating 
figure as he makes his way towards that 
yee of the beach where he hires his sail- 

ng skiff. 

Presently I see hin on the bosom of the 
sea, the white sail set,and the little skiff ly- 
ing over on her side—so far over that I , ex- 
pect to see her capsize momentarily. 

Farther and farther out to sea he sails, 
away in the afternoon sun, ‘ny lover, for 
whose safety I tremble. 

The wind freshens every moment. 

Other eves as well as mine are directed 
towards the beld young gentleman who 
ventares to ride so daringly upon the trea- 
cherous ocean. 

Acry goes up trom those assembled on 
the beach, acry in which my voice joins, 
for the white sail of my lover's boat is seen 
todip into the water, to lie upon the bosom 
of the sea; the frail craft has been taxed too 
heavily, and in another moment it has cap- 
sized. 

As that wail of agony escapes my lips a 
hand is laid upon my shoulder; a hand that 
is ever ready fn the hour of darger—Cousin 
Jacke hand. 

“Don't give way,” he exclaimed; “if 
Heaven grants me strength I will save 
him!” 

And then I see Jack Randall plunge into 
the sea and strike opt to the rescue. 

An instant later 1 fell senseless amongst 


the pebbles. 

When consciousness returns, I find my- 
selfin bed, My first enquiry is: “Have 
they saved him ?”’ 

“You must not attempt to talk at present, 
dear,”’ answers Aunt Deborah, who is 
watching by me. 

“But I must know,” I ery excitedly, en- 
deavoring to rise. 

At this moment the doctor appears upon 
the scene. 

“T must and will know if he is saved,” I 
shout frantically. 

“One moment, my dear, one moment,”’ 
says the doctor kindly, ‘and you shall have 
all you require—hear all that you wish to 
hear.” 

Then a few hurriedly whispered words 
are exchanged between Aunt Deborah and 
him, and she hastily leaves the room, 

“You have been very ill, my dear,”’ says 
the doctor,taking my hand; ‘*but I’m thank- 
ful to say, if you will only keep quite calin 
and quiet, you will soon be perfectly well. 


You have been*in bed ten days, you 
know.” 

“Ten days!” IT exclaim with extreme as- 
tonisment. “It doesn’t seem ten hours to 
ine. But’’—flying offto the old topic—“I 


must and will know where he is—he, Ar- 
thur Stanford, whom I love.’’ 

I break down in a wail of agony. 

“Oh, don’t hide anything from me,’ T 
sob. “I am prepared to hear the worst; I 
expect to hear the worst; only be candid 
with me, and I will do anything to please 

ou.”’ 

The doctor puts his finger on tiny pulse. 

“You know, my dear, that accidents will 
happen to the best of us.”’ 

“He is dead,”’ I cry; “T know by your 
face that he is dead.”’ 

As the words pass tiny lips the door 
opens, and Aunt Deborah re-entered follow- 
ing by Cousin Jack. 

“Cousin Jack,” I ery, holding out my 
arms towards him ; “I know you wiil tell 
me thetruth; you who never lie, who never 
deceive anyone.”’ 

Cousin Jack has my hands—how thin 
and transparent they have become—in his, 
almost before I have concluded speaking. 

And then, the doctor and Aunt Deborah 
having withdrawn, he tells ine the appall- 
ing truth. 

He tells ing how he swam out to the scene 
of the disaster, but ere he reached it Arthur 
Stanford was drowned. They recovered 
the body next day. And then, very gently, 
Jack tells ine who he was, and I know that 
Heaven has been merciful in taking him. 

The man who had so infatuated me, and 
with whom I was prepared to fly, was one 
of the most daring forgers that ever infested 
the metropolis. he papers found amongst 
his things proved this. 

The name of Arthur Stanford was not his 
own. 

* 

Three years have gone by since what I 
| have recorded took place. 

Perhaps many people will say Jack Ran- 
| dall was a soft-hearted idiot to have any- 
| thing more to do with one who had treated 
| him as badly as I had done; but his motto 
| js, that “To err is human, W forgive di- 

vine.”’ 

| And I, in the character of his cherished 
| wife, can honorably amert I never boved 
| anyone half or a quarter as much as I love 
My Cousin Jack! 


* 7 * o * 








She was thinking of young Frank Pin- 
cott,who had had a very pleasant walk with 


| her that aflernoon. 


Mra. Lemoine had been a widow for many 
years, and the gentleinan she had just met 
was her first lover. 

They had quarreledgnd parted, and she 
had married Mf. Lemoine. 

But now the old memories came back 
again. 

He had asked leave to call, and she had 
given it to him. 

Mr. Marlbury called next day, and Kitty 
saw him. 

He told her she was her mother over 
again, and soon he was thoroughly estab- 
lished on the footing of a family friend. 

He caine andl went without ceremony ; he 
offered his escort to mother and daughter 
alike; and soon Mrs. Lemoine began to hear 
on every side praises of Kitty's admirer.”’ 

“A little old for her, perhaps,”’ said the 
inquisitive friends; “but so elegant, so dis- 
tinguished ; and well off, too, is he not?” 

Mrs. Lemoine only shook her head and 
laughed; but to herself she said: 

“It is very probable that these good folks 
are right; the thing often happens. Kitty 
is like me, It is a compliment to me, cer- 
tainly, and men never know that they grow 
old as well as we. Why should I object?” 

But sho sighed a little, and that day put 
her hair in a plainer way. 

One day—it was six months froin the 
evening on which Mr. Marlbury had re- 
newed his acquaintance with the widow— 
Mrs. Lemoine sat alone in her little parlor. 

Kitty wasout, and her mother was sunk 
in so deep a reverie that she did not hear 
the bell ring nor the door open, and started 
with surprise when Mr. Marlbury stood be- 
fore her. ° 

“Alone?” he asked, looking at her with 
a kindly smile. “Kitty is off enjoyingeher- 
self, I suppose. May I sit here—beside 
you?” 

She made room for hin on the sofa. 

“Itisa good many years since we used 
to sit in this way together in your father's 
house,"’ said Mr. Marlbury. ‘“ ‘Kate,’ they 
called you. I like Kate better than any other 
name f know. Ineversaw a Kate who was 
not pretty.”’ 

“I wonder whether I was pretty, 
Mrs. Lemoine. 

“Oh, yes, pretty; not as handsome as you 
are now,”’ said Mr. Marlbury. 

“Oh, Tt am quite an old woman—I shal) 
be forty next birthday,” said she. 

“And I forty-tive—but I feel young,” said 
the man, laughing. ‘Tell me, am I tooold 
to mend an old bachelor life by marrying, 
Mrs. Lemoine ?” 

“But it is different with men,” said Mrs, 
Lemoine, sighing. ‘Certainly not; a man I 
believe, is never too old.” 

“The French have a saying, ‘A inan is as 
old ashe feels;a woman as old as she 
looks,"’ said Mr. Marlbury 

“That's unjust. Why should not a wom- 
an be as young as she feels, tuo?" said Mrs. 
Lemoine. 

‘‘Because TI have heard women talk of be- 
ing old when they looked almost like girls” 
said Mr. Marlbury. ‘Kate, at least, we are 
old enough to know our own minds now. 
Do you think I should make a woman hap- 

y; or am TI, wae pee called mg once a 
Teelous fool that would make a woran’s life 
wretched ?” 

“Oh, I was a goose, then, you know,” 
said Mrs. Lemoine. “I was sorry after- 
wards; but dear me, all that is ages ago,’’ 

“And you understand what [ mean!” 
said Mr. Marlbury. “You know whom I 
want for a wile.”’ 

“PE suppose I do,” said Mrs, Lemoine, 

“Can [ have her?” asked thé gentleman, 

“Ob, Mr. Marlburv,”’ said Mra. Lemoine, 
“T can only give my consent to the mateh 
after you have learned her sentiments. I 
find it hard to make sure of what she thinks. 
I—in fact, if you want Kitty, you must pro- 
pose to Kitty.” 

“Ah,” replied Mr. Marlbury, “but vou 
see, Mrs. Lemome, I no more want Kitty 
than she would have me. I want Kate 
inv own Kate—whom I have never ceased 
to love.” 

When Kitty came home that night she 
was very pale, and her eyes shone wonder- 
fully. Mrs. Lemoine was alone, and Kitty 
sat down on the little stool at her feet. 

“Marmimna,”’ said she, “I have something 
to say to you. Frank Pincott proposed to 
me tonight, and I accepted him. You 
don’t object, mania?" 


said 


ce of about a quarter of a mile. The 





contrivance has wings worked by a crank. 
CoMPRresseD LEATHER ScraPps.—There 
is a process for utilizing leather shavings 
coshed th waler, entintng ene per ole at 
a nw , con one cent. 
salphuric acid, until the Crore besemen 
soft and plastic; they are afterwards com- 
pressed into blocks and dried by steam. In 
order to soften the blocks one pound 


glycerine is added to one hundred pou 
oft material; they are then passed 


ike 














| rollers, and brought to the 
' to 


rthickness 


be used ag inner soles o 
shoes. 

CIGAR Opors.—To the inquiry what kind 
of solution may be used by ww 
dip the heaves in to give the cigars an agree- 
able tlavor,the Acientiic American answers 
that ordinary cigars may be scented by 
molstening them with a strong tinctare of 
cascarilla to which a little guin bengzvin and 
storax is sometimes adfied; or the leaves 
which are to forin the cigars may be soaked 
for a short time in a strong infusion of cas 
carilla and then dried bya gentle heat. A 
small quantity of camphor, together with 
the oils of cawia and cloves, are by some 
added tothe tincture mentioned, 

4iINGER Been.—Two gallons of ginger 
beer may be made as follows: Put two gal- 
lons of cold water into a pot upon the fire; 
add to it two ounces of good ginger bruised, 
and two pounds of brown or white sugar. 
Let all this come to the boil, and continue 
boiling for about an hour. Then skim the 
liquor, and pour itinto a jar or tub along 
with one sliced lernon and half an ounce of 
cream of tartar, When nearly cold, put in 
a teacupful of yeast to cause the liquor to 
work. The beer is now made; and after it 
has worked two days, strain it and bottle it 
for use. Tie the corks down firmly. 

CONSUMPTION AND BRoONOHITIS.—An 
eminent physician reports a series of cases 
of phthisis and chronic bronchitis in which 
very decided and favorable results followed 
frequent inhalations of vapor of boiling 
water containing carbolic acid. Cases of 


fibrous phthisis and of chronic bronchitis in 
which there was excessive ex lon 
benefitted thereby. An in- 


were especiall 
haler, although convenient, is not easential, 
a pitcher or jug holding boiling water being 
all that is needed, and care must be taken 
to use It several times in the day and to tn- 
hale completely the rising vapor — not 
merely drawing it into the mouth, ‘ 


—_>_ - <>. 


Farm and Garden. 


SHEKP AND WrEEps.—Many of tho most 
pernicious weeds with which farmers have 
to contend are eagerly eaten by sheep, in 
their early or soft state, and ultimately may 
be eradicated in this way. 

CLEVER Hlorses.—The  larger-brained 
horses are the cleverest. In the English 
Cavalry the horses with bréad foreheads 
learn their drill more quickly than the 
others. A gentleman measured the heads 
of all his hunters, and found that their in- 
telligence and gool sense were in propor- 
tion to the width of their foreheads. 

PASTURAGE FOR Swine.—Pasturage is 
necessary for the healthy development of 
swine for a very important further reason 


| than exercise, and that is that the hog us a 


grass-cating animal, and should be treated 
as such as tnuch as the horse. All animals 


| furnished by nature with organs adapted to 


| the digestion ot fibrous foor 


jan iron frame working on a pivot. 


“Oh, my dear! J—such a fool as 1 am— | 


object to anything?” cried Mrs. Lamoine. 
“T’m ashamed to look at you, child!” 
“Why?” asked Kitty. Then suddenly 
she dropped down, looked into her mother's 
eyes, and said; *“Mamina, I believe you 
have been doing the same thing. You are 


engaged, too!’ 
her 


Mrs. Lemoime did not contradict 
daughter. 
—>_- © <> 
Warat is a good apprearance? It is not 


being pompous and starchy; for proud looks 
lose hearts, and gentle words win therm. It 
is not wearing fine clothes; for such dress- 
ing tells the world thatthe outside Is the 
better partofthe man. You cannot judge 


| a horse by his harness, but a modem, gen- 


tlemanly appearance, in which the dress is 
such as no one could commend upon, is the 
most desirable thing, 


| Vidual influence is surprisingly great. 


will suffer in 
healthy development when compelled to 
live on concentrated food abone. 

Insect TRAP.—An insect trap to destroy 
night-flying insects, such as the tobaces fly, 
is described as consisting of two baskets In 
These 
baskets are filled with cannel coal at the 
close of the day. One is lighted, and as it 
gradually burns out becomes light in 
weight, and at a certain time the fire is 
emptied into the second basket, setting the 
coalinthaton fire, The two are timed to 
burn all night. 

TREE-PLANTING, Some reasons for tree- 
planting worth repeating: They modify the 
temperature, promoting coolness in summer 
and warmth In winter. They exhale oxy- 
yen and absorb deleterious pases, thereby 
conferring great benefit on unhealthy or 
poewctectten, districts, By their roots they 
purify the soil below, as well as the atmos 
phere above by their leaves. Their indi- 
It 
has been estimated that a good-sized elim 
tree would) produce about 700,000 leaves, 
equal to about 200,000 square feet of surface. 

Bones AND AsHesS.—The following are 
the exact figures of the quantities used in re- 
ducing bones with ashes: Break luo pounds 
of bones into small fragments, and pewk 
them in a tight eask or box with 100 ponds 
of good wood ashes which have been pre- 
viously nixed with twenty-tive ndanedin of 
dry water-slaked line and 12 pounds of 





powdered saleoda, Twenty gallons of 

water will saturate the mass, and more may 

be mided as required. In two or three 

weeks the bones will be soft enough to turn 
out on the barn floor and be mixed with 
i two bushels of good suil, 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR. 


oe 
Important Notice ! 
[vw As many of out subscribers 
have mot yet taken advantage 
ear New Premiam offers, and yet 
evinee a desire to deo so, we have 
decided te extend the time until 


further notice. 
AIUMS 


THE New PREMIUMS. 


Cher Daw aNTe BRILIAANT Premiam. are giving 
such universal seati«faction we sincerely “ant every 
reader te have at least one of them. In view of their 
superior quality, beanty, an? general excellence, 
subscribers who call at this offer cannot Imagine how 


we can afford euch an expensive I’remitum In re- 
sponse to many requests, we leg leave to call atten- 
thon to the flowing 
TERMS TOCLUBS: 
opr one year with either of the [PMarniond Pre 
miutne 2.57 


2 copies one year with either of the Dauinned 
remlame toe Cach 
ace one year with cither 
lames te each 
sed an extra Thamond Preminiw te Ue 
club, and for every three sulecripthens 
the same rate we will present the sender with an al- 
Aitional Premium. The «tmay be secured in 
thie way without expen, and as each subseriber in 
Post one vear and a Pre- 
mium, avery Ditth friend= and ar- 
quaintances ghontd todace them te oatrseri tee If anv- 
one sabserthbing for Toe Post and New Premiam re- 
egrets the Investment after examination, he has only 
to return the Premiam in geet order, and he will re- 
evlve his money by retarn mall 
Very Keapectiully, 
THE SATURDAY FVENING POST. 


om 

of the Dtlamond 
7. 
atuder of the 
thereafter at 


whole 


the club recetves Ther 
effort among 





Change of Addrea. 

Suleaeribers 
please give thelr former postoffiice as well as their 
present address, 

How to Remit. 

Payment for THe Post when sent bw mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, of Drafts. When 
nelther is obtainable, send the money in a registered 
letter, atour risk. Every postmaster in the country 
ts required to register letters when requested.  Fall- 
ing to reeeive the paper within a reasonable the af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether vou sent cash, check, money order, or regls- 
tered letter, | 


To Correspondents. 


In every case sendus your full name and address, 
if vou wish an answer If the tufermation destred ts 
not of general Interest, so that we 
paper, send postal cand or stamp for reply by matt, 

Address all letters to 

THE SATURDAY FVENING PORT, 
7236 Sansom St., Phiin., Fa. 


SATURDAY EVENING, AUGUST 27, 1941. 


ean anewer in the 


Table of Contents. 
“and ‘'A LIFES | 


senate “Pen Cows Drecrrttion, 
MisTAKE.”* 

SHOMT STONTES. 

LapIes’ DEPARTMENT Notes, Queries and Fire- 
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New PUBL ATIONS, 
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SCTENTIFIC AND UStruL, 
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THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 
One of the most famous of modern Eng 
lish writers says that hard work is the grand 
Nothing but rags and 
of idleness No sweat 


crows’ 


Fora, 


secret of success 

poverty can come 
He wiro would have the 
Every man must 


no sweet, 
eggs must climb the tree 
fortune now a-davs 


build up his own 


Shirt-sleeves rolled uplead on to the best 
ashamed of 


do without 


broadcloth ; and he whe is not 
the apron, will soon be able to 
it 

Believe in traveling on stepby step; don't 
expect to be rich ina jump. Siow and sure 
is better than fast and flimsy. Persever 
anee, by its daily cains, enriches a man far 


more than fits and starts of fortunate specu 


lation. Little fishes are sweet. Every litth 
Nelps. Every day a thread, makes a skein 
ina vear. Brick by brick houses are built 


We should croep before we walk, walk lx 
fore we run, and run before we ride In 
getting rich, the more haste the less speed 
Haste trips up its own heels. Hasty elim! 
ers have sudden falls 

It is bad beginning business wit 
tal. Itis hard marketing with empty pock 
ets We want a nest-egg, for hens will Iny 
where there are eggs already. It is true 
you must bake with the flour you have, but 
if the barrel is empty, it might be quite as 
well not to set up for a baker. Making 
bricks without <traw is casy enough com. 
pared with making money when you have 
none to start with Yeu, young gentle 
man, stay a journeyman a little longer, till 
you have dollars ; fly when 
your wings have got feathers; but if you 


hout capi 


saved a few 


= 
i try it too soon, 


| but 35 medical officers, 


Acstring thelr address changed, will 


seems a pity to remove the 


partment has issued an order to the heads 
,of educational 
strict wateh over the 

Nihilists may be expected to attempt to con- 


' an artificial mountain in New 


form at the top broad enough to hold a big 


stacle is the lack 


sults from ignorance of the great danger at- 


is rev irded with suspicion 
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you wil] be like the young 
rook that broke its neck through trying to 
fly before it was fledged. 
Every minnow wants to be a whale, but 
jit is prudent to be a little fish while you 
have but little water; when your pond be- 
comesa sea, then swell as big as you like. 
Tiading without capital is like building a 
house without bricks, making a fire without 
sticks, burning candles without wicks ; it 
leads men into tricks, and lands them in a 
fix 
The main thing is to be patient and wait 
until you are ready, and it is time to move. 
He that knows when “this comes about, and 
takes advantage of it, is the one that will 
meet with success 
—__— 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


Tue Messina quail imported into Maine 
last year, returned this spring, and have 
hatched good-sized broods ; it is now deemed 
a settled fact that they will live there and 
Some of the birds did 
loealities in which 
new homes. 


increase rapidly. 
not return to the exact 
they were liberated, but made 

Tue United States army of 25,000 men 
has a medical staff of about 200. The navy, 
with 8,000 men, has a medical staff of about 
1,000. The Marine Hospital Service, which | 
has about 25,000 patients annually, has 
and the same num- 
ber of active assistant surgeons, 


on : P | 
Tuk experiment of using a steam-launch | 


| has been made on the canals of Venice. It 


gondolas, so fa- 
mons in poetry andsong, and certainly one 
of the chief attractions of the old city. We 
live a an age of hurry and go, and have 
no time for rest and real enjoyment, even 
in our travels for pleasure. 


Tue Russian Government has found it 
necessary to exercise vigilance over the cor- 
respondence of school-girls. The police de- 


establishments — to 
letters of 


keep 
pupils, as 





vey their sentiments in the language of love.”’ 


A Ruopr Isianp man’s project is to build 
York, or at 
least the frame-work ot one, with a plat- 
hotel and extensive grounds. His idea is to 
make a summer resort accessible from the 
city by means of elevators, and combining | 
the qualities of seashore and mountain. The | 
proposed height is 1,000 feet. The only ob- | 
of 83,000,000 capital, | 


Tuere isno doubt that serious illness re- 
tending a too long immersion in the water. 
The Manchester City Council has had the | 
matter under consideration, and has de- | 
cided to issue printed warnings to the bath- 
ers frequenting the free baths. Those in 
charge of our free baths say that it is a 
common thing for bathers to remain in the 
Water an hour at a time, 


Domestic life in France really 
a charming picture. People who have been 
apt to think that the French know not what 


would be surprised 


presents 


the word home means, 
atthe truth. In France it is the family, 
and not the individual, as with us, that is 
the unit of society, and family interests are 
accordingly securely guarded by law and — 
There is much to be learned from | 
French home life. 


custom 
a study of 


AMona semi-civilized people the 
From the ecar- 
when kings or rulers numbered 
the people, they did it either with a view to 
taxing them or dratting them for war. Na 
turally the people considered the appear 
census-taker objectionable, and 
quite recently a tribe in’ India revolted on 
the oceasion of a visit from the professional 
enumerator. The North American Indian 
objected in a like manner to efforts made to 
ascertain their numbers, and so, to spare 
their feelings, asan ordinary eensus paper 
would be an annoyance toe them, willow- 
wands were notched to show the number of 
inhabitants in each wigwam, the children 
being indicated by slight twigs. 


A LITTLE temperance lecture by a New 


Censtls 


liest ages. 


ance of a 


' 
same 


| cease ; 


| England 


Orleans paper: ‘‘It is true that a man is 
"tempted to drink ; but as a rule bar-rooms 
do not follow him about town, and lager 
beer shops have never been known to go af- 
ter aman, call him out of the house, agd 
keep him away half of the night. There are 
two sides to temperance questions, and the 
young man who has not made up his 
mind to be a worthless drunkard should 
keep on the right side.”’ 

Ture is the way a lady writes to the pa- 
pers concerning social ostracism : 
as an unmarried woman has a moderately 
comfortable home, and works merely to 
increase her stock of white satin slippers, 


her social position remains unimpaired ; 


but let that home be broken up, let that 
young woman from dire necessity 
continue that same occupation or trade in 
order to earn her daily bread, and she is 
immediately beyond the pale. 

Twe King of the Sandwich Islands is in 
Europe, hunting up recruits for his little 
kingdom. The native population, which a 
century ago was estimated at 400,000 souls, 
has sunk to 44,000. The foreign population 
already numbers 14,000. The king is in 
danger of finding himself the native ruler 
of an alien population. Civilization has not 
agreed with them, and now the king is look- 
ing in Europe for immigrants of a class 
more acceptable than the Chinese, who are 
monopolizing the industries of the islands. 

THe German Government 
nounced that, commencing from February, 
1883, English will be a compulsory subject 
of examination for the entrance of officers 
into the army. Candidates 
gymnasia, however, will have the option of 
offering Greek. The programme of the ex- 
amination in English is as follows: Read- 
ing of English at sight, translation of 
English into German, and of German 
into English, English syntax, and the 
grammatical and the etymological analy- 


| sis of English phrases. 


OF course, some day the 
people from the old world to the new will 
the population of the two hemis- 
pheres will become equalized, and the dis- 
appearance of cheap lands will remove the 
incentive that now maintains the move- 
ment. But when that day will come, it 
will see in the United States a strange, con- 
glomeratg people, the like of which was 
never seen before on earth—a people num- 
bering one hundred millions, made up of all 
| languages and tribes, and. capable ot exert- 
ing a force which has not been witnessed or 
felt since the days of the Roman empire, 


Tue United States postal card business is 


assuming proportions which are calculated 


to startle the cautious individuals who 
thought the first year’s estimate of 100,000, - 
000 wildly extravagant. The number is- 
sued for the year ending June 30, 1881, was 
308,996,000. The figures do not seem any 
less imposing when comparison is made 
with foreign countries. In 1879, the latest 


| year for which we have any foreign statis- 


tics, the number of postal cards issued by 
was 102,315,555; by Germany, 
116,971,215 ; and by France, 26,207,991. In 
the same year the number issued by the 
United States was 221,797,000. 

AMERICA is beginning to pride herself, 
not unnaturally, upon the increased de- 
mand for the home-produced wines of the 
American continent. Within the last three 


| or four years, and especially within the last 


two, the consumption of Xmerican wine 


has increased very greatly in) New York, 


where the demand is largest, and throughout 
the whole country. The Americans have 
begun to awnke to the fact that it 
for them, as well as cheaper, to drink their 
own 
than to pay large prices for heavily-adulter- 
ated foreign wines. Little or none of the 
so-called Bordeaux sold in New York has 
much in common with the genuine vintage 
of Gironde. A little of the real wine is 
mixed with a great deal of ordinary grape- 

juice and water, a “body” imparted to it by 
the addition of some Spanish wine, and the 
whole is often further diluted by California 
wine palined off upon the ingenuous Ameri. 
can as genuine Bordeaux. 
process is sometimes done in France, and 
sometimes by agents in New York. Ameri- 


movement of 
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cans, in consequence, have grown suspj 
| cious of the highly-priced French wines 
' which they have hitherto preferred to their 
own productions, and are turning instead \ 
the growths of their own vineyards. 
PHOTOGRAPHY is a dangerous vocation in 
Burmah. Not long ago two ladies attached 
to Court went to Calcutta for the purpose of 
acquiring this art, and immediately on their 


| return were commanded by the queen 
| to furnish her with a proof of ill by 
reproducing her royal person. All went 


| well, and the artists were congratulatiny 
themselves upon her Majesty’s future favor, 
when suddenly, to their greatastonishment, 
the queen, who was inspecting the picture, 
flew into a violent passion. It was found 
that one of the innumerable poodles which 
swarm about the Court had strayed into 
the room and appeared in the picture side 
by side with the Qneen of Burmah. This 
profanation was intolerable. Rough hands 
were at once laid upon the two artists, and 
| when last heard of they were still in dur- 
ance vile, pending the decision of the ques- 
tion as to whether such a flagrant in- 
sultto royalty could be expiated by any 
punishment other than decapitation. 


A PROMINENT London paper says: ‘‘No- 
thing can be kimder than the care shown by 
our political economists for the American 
citizen. That interesting man is pitied, and 
counseled, and bewept. He is made the 
subject of woful sayings. He is told that 
he is going right away to ruin, and that the 
| Old World people who love him so much, 
only want to save him while yet there is 





time. Ile will protect his own manufac- 
tures. That is what is the matter with him. 
| The Advanced School hurl their intelli- 
‘%ence at him. They have got villas, and 
pictures and yachts out of free trade, even 
though their workmen are starving ; they 
can feed operatives with little more cost 
than would be expended on Chinamen, and 
they naturally feel anxious to keep up the 
state of things which gave them yachts, and 
. pictures, and villas. So they advise the 
American citizen, and prove to him that he 
is ruined. Then the American citizen winks, 
and says he feels pretty well, and he hopes 
they feel thesame. He knows his book, (su 
observes this benighted American,) and as 
soon as he begins to feelepoorly he will send 
for a trade doctor. Just now his health is 
all that can be desired, and, although he is 
sorry to know he is ruined, yet, at present, 
the process of ruination is rather agree- 
able than otherwise.’’ 


One of the leading English health publi- 
cations says: ‘For a summer beverage 
there can be nothing more healthy and 
strengthening than buttermilk. It is ex 
cellent for weak or delicate stomachs, and 
far better as a dinner drink than coffee, tea, 
or water, and, unlike them, does not re- 
tard, but rather aids digestion. A celebrat- 
ed physician once said that if everybody 
knew the value of buftermilk asa drink it 
would be more frequently partaken of by 
persons who drink so excessively of other 
beverages ; and further compared its effects 
upon the system to the clearing out of a 
cook stove that has been clogged up with 





every crevice and crack, saying 
| human system is like the stove, and collects 
| 
_ way be exterminated from the 


| 





California ports, sherries and clarets | 


! while those who are not fond 
is better | 


ashes that have sifted through, filling up 
that the 


and gathers refuse matter that can in no 
system so 
effectually as by drinking buttermilk. It is 
also a specific remedy for indigestion, 
soothes and quiets the nerves, and is very 
somnolent to those who are troubled with 
sleeplessness. There is something strange 
in the fact that persons who are fond of 
buttermilk never tire of singing its prai-e-. 
of it) never 
weary of wondering how some people can 
drink it. So far as possible, people should 
overcome their aversion to it, and learn te 
drink it for health’s sake. Whatever exaz 
gerated statements may have been made 
concerning buttermilk, its medical prope! 


' ties cannot be overrated, and it should be 


This blending | 


more freely used by all who can get! 
—— who values good health shou! 
drink buttermilk every day in warm wee 
ther, and let tea, coffee, and water alenc. 
For the benefit of those who are not already 
aware of it, it may be added, in the churn 
ing, the first process of digestion is gene 
through, making it one of the easiest aud 
quickest of all things to digest. 
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Oh, the young love was sweet, dear, 
The dainty dream of ours, 

When we could not keep our feet, deor, 
From dancing through the flowers; 

When hopes and gay romances 
Were thick as leaves in spring, 

(nd cares were old folks’ fancies, 
And joy the solid thing. 

Of all youth's visions blest, dear, 
Of all its golden dowers, 

4 th@young love was blest, dear, 
That dainty dream of ours ! 


“yh, the old love is sweet, dcar, 
These chill October days, 

When wé tread with faltering feet, dear, 
The sear and silent ways, 

When earth has lost its glory, 
And heaven has lost its blue, 

And life’s a sober story, 
And care a comrade true, 

Though hopes no longer cheat, dear, 
And dreams have lost their sway, 

Oh, the old love is sweet, dear, 
That gilds the open day! 


Miriam Collin 


BY ROBERT CHAMBERS, 











MORE merry, light-hearted girl never 

lived than Miriam Collins. She was 
/\ the daughter ofthe vicar of Lisdale, 
and the delight of her father’s home. 

He was not very rich, but he was an edu- 
cated and polished gentleman. 

lis family is whatis called “very high,” 
but he had not derived very much advan- 
tage from the connection. The olive branches 
were numerous, and Raphael Collins was 
told he ought to consider himself very lucky 
to be provided for at all. 

Raphael Collins was a meek man,and took 
allin good part. He had a coinfortable 
home, a wise wife, who was both a lady and 
a housekeeper, and he was satistied. 

He had but two children, a son, 
Charles, and a daughter, Miriam. 

The son had through influence got into 
the Navy, while the girl was to remain at 
home until such time as somebody came to 
steal her from the paternal roof, 

Though she was beautiful and fair to see, 
there was not much immediate chance of 
that. She had no money, and Lisdale, the 
centre of the rural parish which her father 
many eligi- 


named 


bles, 

It wasarural parish, the chief inhabi- 
tants of which were farmers; and meck and 
simple as was Raphael Collins, he did not 
think that one who was not distantly rela- 
ted to the Earl of Sarsfield should look for 
a mate among the young men, however es- 
timable, of that locality. 

The most extensive farmerin the neigh- 
borhood was John Preston, a good sterling 
specimen of the class, He was what in 
those parts was called very warm; his 
daughter had received a very fair educa- 
tion; while the son and heir, James, was 
exceedingly well brought up. 

He had studied until two-and-twenty,and 
then came home to a his father, none 
the worse for a little book-learning. 

With this family Mr. Collins was very 
familiar. They were the best people in the 
immediate neighborhood, and the vicar was 
glad that his daughter, and his son when 
at home, should have some companionship 
of their own age. 

James Preston was a very fine handsome 
young man, of very ——— intellect, and 
one whom no one could have been ashamed 
of. 

But he worked with a will. 

At the time of the opening of our narra- 
tive, Miriam was seventeen, agirl in good 
health and spirits. 

She was out walking with Grace Pres- 
ton, avery fine girl of about a year older, 
a really splendid specimen of Saxon 
beauty. 


en apactmonte, “I never gaw anything sweeter 


“Our county is a Pome one," answered 
Preston, “and the air is healthy inthe ex- 
treme. I hope you will oa reelf."’ 

“I mean to try,” said Marlow Fairfax 
drily, and later on he went down to tea. It 
had been arranged that he should drop into 
the country habits of his entertainers, dine 
in the middle of the day and sup at eight. 

At this tea was present Miriam Collins. 
We have said little about her looks. She 
might not havebeen beautiful, but there 
was a most singular and inexpressible 
eaten about her that attracted all who saw 

rer, 

Marlow Fairfax was seated| near Grace 
Preston, and found her very pleasant. 

“Who's your fair friend ?”’ he asked pres- 
ently, with a glance at Miriam. 

“The vicar’s daughter, Miss Miriam Col- 
ling,” said Grace, smiling; “our local 
beauty.”’ 

“There is no accounting for tastes," 
responded Marlow Fairfax; ‘charming I 
can believe her to be, but she never will be 
beautiful.”’ 

Miss Preston smiled. She had heard it 
said that so far as beauty is concerned, she 
could beat Miss Collins by many a head, 
but she knew her sterling qualities. 

In the evening there was talk, music,and 


| Singing. Marlow Fairfax, as an invalid,en- 


joyed the enviable privilege of being seated 
in an armchair, and looking on. 
Miss Collins sang in such a way as to sur- 








prise and delighthim. He rose and walked 
the piano where stood James and to his sis- 
ter. 

“T have to thank you for « great treat, 
Miss Collins,”’ he said. “I have seldom 
heard that better played.” 

“Now, Fairfax,” remarked James, laugh- 
ing,‘*vou need not come any of your society 
flattery down here. It won't do.” 

“Which means,” drily responded Mar- 
low, ‘that I have stated that which is not 
true.”’ 

All laughed, and the quartette were at 
onee at their ease, old friends almost. 

This happened in the month of May, and 
by June Marlow Fairfax was, to all out- 
ward mppencenee, as Well as he had ever 
been in his life. 

But he would not allow it. This country 
vill of Lisdale seemed a kind of earthly 
varadise. He had never enjoyed such quiet 

appiness before. 

fe was soon free of both houses, Raphael 
Collins took to him at once. There was a 
refinement, an undoubted touch of some- 
thing like genius, a knowledge of books 
that delighted the vicar. 

So it happened that Marlow Fairfax was a 
great deal at the vicarage. He called alone, 
when the Prestons, who all had some du- 
ties, were occupied, and thus it came about 
that he was thrown into the society of Mi- 
riam Collins, 

Marlow Fairfax was no b/ase nan of the 
world. Hehad movedin society, but by 
no means to satiety, but he found in’ this 
local gem, this local violet,a charm that was 
new and delightful. 

Hip often came when her father was en- 
gaged or out, and Miriam never refused to 
see him. 

She had her garden to show, her 
views and walks. 

Marlow Fairfax found himself very much 
fascinated and delighted. 

Miriam though she had been so secluded, 
knew « great p aby and was both highly 
educated and clever. 

She was a wornan no one need have been 
ashamed of in any station of life; and so the 
young man began to think. 

More and more he sought her society, and 
it was noticed especially by his man Mor- 
ris. 

Without obtruding himself, he followed 
them about, rubbing his hands with an evil 
sinile; but utterly unconscious of what was 


favorite 





going on, the young people were constantly 
in one another’s society, but chiefly in com- 
pany withthe others. ° 

At last, aftertwo months, Marlow’ Fair- 


| fax intimated that, being quite recovered, 


“Do you know,” presently said Grace, | 


“that James has a visitor coming? Won't | ih o 
' as he carelessly gave this information. On 


it make achange ?”’ ee 

“T suppose so; but why?" asked Miriam 

“One of his college friends,” laughed 
Grace. “It appears he has had a severe ill- 
ness, and has been advised perfect _ 
Ashe and James were great friends, he 
was tempted by the description ofthe place 
to try if he cannot find utter and complete 
repose,.”’ 

Roth the girls laughed, and then dropped 
the subject. : 

Butinarural place like that it was not 
likely that they forgot to think of it. 

About a fortnight later there came to 
Preston Farm a gentleman of about three- 
and-twenty, certainly in delicate health. He 
was exceedingly hadnsome, fair, with raddy 
hair, and a well-built form slightly pulled 
dlown by sickness. 

He was attended by a man about seven 
vears older than himself, a curious-looking 
man, who, with a stolid exterior, could by 
his eves be judged as cunning and shrewd. 
His name was Morris. 

The Prestons had made every prepara- 
tion for Mr. Marlow Fairfax. He had, 
though what is vulgarly called a_ heavy 
swell, been very kind to James, whom he 
admired, and they were determined to re- 
ciprocate. 

No three neater or more comfortable 
rooms than those prepared for him could*he 
conceived ; these were his bedroom’ and 
sitting-rooim, with the chamber assigned to 
his man. , 

Mr. Marlow Fa.rfax was no longer an in- 
valid. Ali he wanted was cool air, qufct, 
and gentle exercise. 

“Upon my word, Preston, ne said to the 
young farmer as he ushered him into his suite 


fay - 





he should go away in a few days. 
He caught a slight flush on Miriam's face 


that hint he spoke. 

It was the next day, and he wylked over 
to the vicarage, with its bright - and 
gardens still in excellent order, 

He found Miriam alone in her musie 
room. She was writing, but rose at once to 
greet the young man. 

“TI have come to say farewell,”’ he began 
gently. “I know we shall meet to-night at 
the Prestons, but that farewell 
too formal.”’ 

“IT hope you have benefited by your stay 
at Lisdale,’’ she said, a little tremulously. 

“Very much, more than I expected,’ h 
said, “Icame expecting to find rest ina 
dull and stupid village; TI have found re- 
pose and joy in a perfect little paradise.” 

“You overrate us,’ she answered. 

“Not at all,”’ he went on fervently. ‘Miss 
Collins,” he continued, taking her hand in 
his, ‘pardon my abruptness; but Tam go- 
ing away to-morrow. Vhen T first saw vou 
I knew that I had met my fate. LT canmnet 
leave without knowing whether inv” return 
will be weloome or not. Miriam, [I love 

oul” 

“Mr. Fairfax,’ she faltered, 
fused—bewildered.”’ 

“Listen to me, darling,” he argued. “I 
am of good family; I ain engaged in the 
Foreign Office ata good salary ; I have 
means ofmyown. My father is a rather 

personage, but he is good at heart. 
I am certain to win his consent if I have 
yours, Miriam, will you give ine hope?” 

“What would 
said, looking down upon the ground, her 


crimson. 
ivsCan you iovo me, Miriam ?” he asked, 


“T am con- 





| ing away to see my father, and obtain 





| 
| 
| 
| 


drawing her tender! 
you be my wife?” 
“It is so sudden," she faltered; “I really 
do not know what to say.” 
“Miriam, Miriam! do not send me away 
with a desolate heart when one brief sen- 
tence would make me so happy,” he 


urged. 
“What am I to say?" she whispered. 
“Say ‘I love you, Marlow,’ ”’ he coaxingly 


Well, she whispered and 
lover-like he took it for it was 
all he could wish, for he caught her in his 
arins and pressed a love seal upon her lips. 

For some moments nothing very rational 
was said or done. 


something, 
that 









y toward him. “Will | am ill—out of sorta, anything, but do not 


| betray my secret. 





“Now, Miriam," said Marlow Fairfax af- 
ter a time, “let us talk business. I am > 
is 


consent to our union. I shall obtain leave 
in a couple of months time, and come back. 
Tn the meantime let our love and happiness 
remain a secret. 
She looked at him in vexed surprise. 
*May I not tell Grace?" she pleaded. 
“Well,” he said, laughing, 4 cannons la- 


The girl said this with tears in her eyes, 
and Grace was reluctantly fain to promise. 

Then Charles cane, and Miriam,who was 
very fond of her brother, roused herself up 
a deal. 

t was a terrible trial to conceal her grief, 

but the excitement did her good. 

Grace was delighted, of course, as what 
woman is pot at sight of her lover, and «he 
was compelled to a certain extent to neglect 


But Miriam did not care. She liked to 
be alone and think of him, even though 
faithless, 

Women toa certain extent love the melan- 
eholy mood, They brood over their trou- 
bles until aadiness becomes a luxury. 

“What ails Miriain?”’ said Charles one 
fine spring morning when he was taking 
(trace over to the vinueans. “She seems ill 


| and out of sorta."’ 


dies must have one person to share a seerct, | 


or it would be no secret at all.”’ 


And he graciously gave the required per- | 


inission. 

Then they spoke, as lovers will, of the fu- 
ture, and of their joyous hopes. 

That evening was, odead a memorable 
one. There was a dinner and a carpet- 
dance. . 

Marlow quite forgot that he had ever been 
an invalid, and was as joyful and light- 
hearted as a boy fresh from school. 

In the course of the evening Miriam con- 
trived to be alone with Grace in her 
boudoir. 

“How well you look,’ 


said the daughter 


“She has not been well lately,” replied 
Grace ; “but it will pass away.” 

“T hope so," remarked Charles; “but I 
must have atalk with her. She must seea 
doctor.”’ 

Grace was afraid of dissuading him from 
fear ofexciting his suspicions. 


Bat she warned Mirtain, who, when her 


| brother spoke, evaded the question. 


of the farmner; “what has happened, Mi- | 


riam ?”’ 


“Can't you guess ?"’ responded the blush- | 
| viear gravely; “my darling Miriam imust 


ing girl. 

“Tle has proposed! exclaimed Grace, hold- 
ing up her hands in affected horror, 

“Yos, indeed, he has,’ replied blushing 


Miriam. 

“And you have aecepted him?" said 
(irace joyously. 

“You, it until 


But only you are to knoy 
he returns to claim ime in two ¥ 
was the reply. “He has to win 
consent. Then he will come 
papa’s.”’ 

“How delightful 1° said Grace, 

And so next diww Marlow Fairfitx 
with faithful promise of early return, 

It wasa very happy time for Miriam. 
She lived on her own happy thoughts; and 
then there were long walks with Grace,dur- 
ing which it may be guessed that there was 
little talk of anything but Fairfax. 

Time passes quickly enough when we fre 
happy, and the two months soon disappear- 
ed in the abyss of time. 

Then Mirlam began 
some communication 
fux. 

But none came, 

Another month passed, alike no news; 
Miriam began to be anxious,and Grace very 
uneasy. 

“What can it mean?” tremulously ask@d 
Miriam. “Surely he cannot have forgotten 
me,”’ 

“Oh, no; he 
(rrace kindly. 

“He might have written,’ Miriam 
swered, and the subject dropped. 

But Grace could see that it was telling on 
Miriam. Hercheek grew pale, her steps 


Months, *’ 
his father’s 
and ask 


left 


to look forward to 
from Marlow Fair- 


must be «detained, 


less clastic, her voice low, and oh, how 
sweet. 

She had had such faith in Marlow Fair- 
fax. He was so true and noble. 

To look into his face was to read honor 


and truth in every lineament. 
But the facts were to all appearances pat- 
ent. He had come, he had won her afiee- 


| tion, and had ridden away. 


| she could assume, “have 


would be | 


He had simply made her the plaything of 
an idle hour, and then gone away. 


She avoided the subject, but Grace 


| would speak and give her all the hope she 


could. 

“He may have gone on some 
mission,’ she said. “IT have heard James 
speak of such things. Mr. Fairfax is con- 
sidered to be a tmost promising young 
man.” 

Miriain sighed, but mnade no remark. 

Grace grew desperate, ; 

“James, she said, in as quict a tone as | 
you heard any- 
thing of Mr. Fairfax?" 

“Why?” he asked with a curious look. 


“Nothing wrong, I hope. IT saw him in 
town some time ago. Tle was in rather a 
disturbed state. In fact, he tried to eut 


you have me say?” she | 


“Cut vou,” cried Grace. 

“Yos, and was very cold,” he continued ; 
“and as soon as he could, wished mie good. | 
morning.”’ 

“How strange,’ said (irace. 

“Why are you 88 anxious?” 
a low lone he added— 

“Anything wrong about Miriam?” 

She nodded her head. 

“T ams sorry to hear it,’ he remarked. “1 
wonder he was not ashamed to speak to 
me.’ 

Grace was now Satisfied that he was beth 
false and faithless, What should she do? 


and then in 


Tell Miriam, she dared net. And yet it 
must come at last. 
Hlere an event oecurred which drove 


Miriam's love affair partially outot her 
head. 

Captain Charles Collins came home, Here 
was a source of excitement. 

We may as well mention atonce that he 


' and Grace were sweethearts, aflianced. 


i 


“Grace,”’ said Miriain, when the news 
came, “do not tell Charles; let him think I | 





/ Miss Collins defieient in 





' ing in exeellent circles, 


serial | 


She was very well, only a little low, she 
said. As the fine weathea came she would 
of course be better. 

Truth to tell, insensibly, but really, she 
was fiuling away. 

“Miriam does not seem at all well, father,” 
observed Charles, 

“T have noticed that she is mere silent 
than usual,’ said the vViear anxiously. 
“Nothing very serious, hope, Sho never 
complains." 

“That is the stranee part of it,’ observed 
the young tan, 

“f must speak to Dr. Pelham, said the 
not be neglected.” 

Dr. Pelham was spoken to. Ile found 
tone, rather low, 
and recommended as soonas the warm 
weather was settled, change of air. 

“T tell you what it is,’ said Charles, “I 
am invited to spend a week in Paris with 
the Somervilles, TI have never seen that 
splendid city. T willrun over—spend my 
week—and come back to take you to Wey- 
mouth.” 

“That will be splendid,” said Graee, 

“Aunt Jane will be glad to see us," 
young man continued, “and it will 
Miriam good, T am sure." 

Miriam agreed to everything, with aYirin 
conviction that nothing would do her good 
in this world, 

But Captain Charles Collings thought very 
differently. He had firm beliefin change 
of seene and change of airasa remedy for 
all maladios, , 

And two days later the young offieer in 
the Navy went away to pay his first visit to 
Paris. 

The Somervilles were relations of his Late 
mother, very exeellent worthy people, mov- 
aml very fond of 
their dashing voung relative. 


the 


do 


OF course Charles was delighted with 
Paris. Everybody is, especially at first 
sight. Everything is new and splendid. 


The sights are many, and all is bright and 
ray to the unaccustomed eve. 

The Somervilles inhabited 
part of a vast hotel or mansion. 

They were to remain the season and were 
to receive a relay of visitors, Collins wus 


the greater 


one of those invited by young Henry Soim- 


diploinatie | 


erville, who was a lieutenant in the 
ship with him. 

‘The Somervilles were very 
day after Chartes) Collins's 
pave a ball. 

Lieutenant Charles Collins was dancing 
with Mary, the youngest daughter of the 
house, 

When they ceased, and the offieer was 
taking herto her seat, they passed a very 
handsome and aristocraticlooking man,wheo 
bowed, Tle was quite voung, but grave and 
almost evnieal in his exprossion. 

“May i ask whe that is?’ said Collins, 

“That isth@ Ton. Marlow Fairlax of the 
Foreign Otlles, temporarily in charge of the 
conbassy, said Mary Somerville, 

“Endeed, replicd the voung officer. 

Daiter in the evening Collins apeal dais sob 
ordinate offleer were tovether, when they 
prevereed Che attache. 

“Splondid-looking fellow that,’ 
Collins te the younyer officer, 

“Yes; he looks rather grumpy, theougn, 
he replied, “would you like to khisow hin’? 

“With pleasure.’ 

Somerville walked up with bis fricmd te 
where the grave aristocrat ston, 

“Mr. Fairtax, allow mie tointroduee te vou 
my friend and superior officer, Captain 
Charles Collins,’ he said. 

The young man started. Dl buul seen the 
likeness before, amd wondered, 

Tam happy te take Mar. Collins's ae 
quaintance,”” and then acdeled: WALL von ete 
me the favor to breakfast with at th 
crnibassy to-morrow at eleven. 

Of coupe Such any itavatitions coal pet 
very well refused. It) was Jetgehs anne 
expected lomeor. 


way, and the 
arrival they 


remarked 


trae 


As «a matter of eotrme: the offieer woes 
prtnnetinal Ger Che minute, and im reeatvent 
oordially by the vous mao. 

The break last Wis Ve wirnttt thaer eres 
bamey, Where pend comerke cs proverbual. 

W hen the break fist woe \ tee Tacued seotane 


cigars port om Clee babel 


*You will Excuse te exerenn, “baat | 
pent meviries Cherie al Lusdale this sussitiees 
With the Prestars. 

*Taedlecd! ermal Collins, teach sar 
prised. 

“Yes, James Preston aud 1 were at col- 


lege together,” he continued; “he 1s a capi- 
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tal fellow, and invited me to spend 
of months with him. 1 had been ill.” 
“I hope it did you good,” remarked Col- 


lina. 


on. “T spent much of my time at your 
father’s house. May I ask r your sister's 
health ?** 

“But indifferent,’ sid Collins, beginning 
to have a little glimmering of the truth; 
‘she is ordered to the 
health.”’ 

“Then she is not Mra. James Preston as 
yet?” asked Marlow Fairfax huskily. 

" “Mra. James Preston!" gasped Charles. 
“The idea is preposterous. Besides, Miriam 
is too ill to thdnk of soch a thing. 

‘“jreat heavens! what is the meaning of 
this? 
ton ?"" 

“James Preston has long been engaged to 
amdher lady, said Charles. “But may I 
ask why vou are so interested in the mat- 
ter? 

“Charles Collins, I left Lisdale engaged 
to your sister,” he replied warmly. “I 
caine up to town te winimy father’s consent, 
which I did after trouble. T had 
promised toretarn in two months, At the 
end of that time I was sent off here, the am- 
basmudor being ill, and the chief attache be- 
ing wanted in Vienna. T wrote twice to 
vour sister; To never had any auswer, I 
then sent my man Morris down to make in- 
back pulling a long 


minnie 


quiries, and he came 


a couple 


“A great deal of good,” theattache went | 


seaside for her | 
| quantity and quality of which a dog would 
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MIRACLES OF MEANNESS. 


VA RICE, it has been justly said, is a 
\ weed that will grow in barren soil; it 


/ 


, 


w «1 qualities to recommend them. 
The fren of all the celebrated misers will be 
found much the same in these particulars. 
They were very seldom married, they were 
unsocial, though sometimes fond of animal 
pets; they maintained existence on food, the 


have wos to; they were seldom stirred 
to the slightest degree of benevolence, and 
they nearly always disappointed the ex pec- 
tation of their heirs, 

In the beyinning of this century there was 


‘an old man named Fuller, who lived with 


No thought of marrying James Pres- | 


face, and told me Mise Collins was to be | 


Mr. James Preston soon after 
Christmas, It was a settled thing.” 

“The raseal '' said Collins. 

The attache rose and rany. 

The servant from au antechamber ap- 
peared at onee. 

“Send Morris to mie, 
mand.” 

He came in with a jaunty air.but was ter- 


married to 


was the curt) eom- 


ritied when the Hlon. Marlow  VPairtax 
caught hin by the throat. 

“This is Mr. Charles Collins, Marlow 
thundered. ‘Repeat your lies before 


him.’ 

“Pardon! pardon! the wreteh eried, 

“Did you post either of the letters ? Speak 
the truth, or Pll break eve ry bone in your 
wretched beady.” 

“Ponever posted them,” he w hined, 

“Did you ever goto Lisdale? the 
continued ina furious tone. 

“Never, sir,’ he answered. 1 
the races, and enjoyed myself 

“Why all this lying raseality ? 
taster, Chat with if? 

“T thought the lady in tog humble a 
ephere for the heir-presumiptive to the earl- 
dom of Fairfax,’ he answered, 

“oo, saidd his toaster, letting 
“buthbe outof Paris in twenty-tour 
Do not apply tome fora character.” 

“Todid it for your good sir,” he answered, 
“Thave been a pannel honest, faithful ser- 
vant.”’ 

Both Inughed: they could mot help it. 

“Get out of my sight,” said the Hon. Mar- 
low Fairtax, and the valet went out, siil- 
jtuw. 

“Now, miy dear Mr. Collins.’ continued 
hix future brother-in-law, ‘will vou at onee 


other 
went to 


said) his 


Daitan Levees : 
hours, 


write andexplain all. Tt will eome better 
from vous [will apply for leave, and we 
will go down together,” 

To sball gee aimed write at onee’ said 
Chioarles, 

“In four davs we will start,’’ erfed the 
attache, “Wohioat a tool DP binwe beeveeny ton Deere 
lieve that vagabond.” 

Charlies hastened away and wrote to 
(oree, 


Two days later, Mirianns was sented in her 
music roam. She was atling, and there was 
a tire inthe grate. She raelined im an easy 
chair and Ap peare dito be reading, but her 
thoughts were elsewhere, 

Sudden'!yv Girace burst into the room, 

‘towed news, she eried fluttering a letter 
over Mirtan’s lewd. it's all a mistake. 
Marlow Pairtax bs trie as steel.” 

“True. she paspeds “then why 
neglected mie se lomug 2" ‘ 
She alist fainted, 


has he 


(irace rang fora yiass of yee md then 
read Charley's letter. Tt told all the reader 
knows, 


Miriam secmod te feel renewed life. 
Afterall, he wastrue and fiuthtul to the 
ore, 

“They will be here ina week, aldo 


(eraee, *thoth of them” 

“Didnt vou Sav heir presumptive of the 
earl of bairfax ?° asked Miriaruo. 

“Yes; his elder brother has mever miar- 
ried,” answered Grace; “he is in delicate 
health.’ 

“And he would miuairry poor mie? 
the astonished daughter of the viear. 

Four davs elapsed and noone scemed to 
know Mirtamn. All her elasticity. lad re- 
turned, While her faee, though not as plump 
as ustial, Was rosv and refined. 

Ntelegram anmnouneed their arrival at 
ene, and Mirianand Grace took eare to 
provide «a tnost luxurious and 
junecheon-table. 

“One would think the Prince 
was comming,” laughed her father. 

“My primes is.) thought Miriauan, 


ere al 


of Wales 


Wedraw aveilover the seene that took 
piaee that pleasant May morning. 
It was too saered for description. All was 


explained. The viear was amazed. He 
conld not find words to cxpress his sur- 
prise. 

His daughter the future Countess of Fair- 
lax. It was simply impossible. But it was 
truc, for he lived to see the fact realized. 

Mirtam is a matron now; but she never 
forgets that trying tine, 

- > - 

Sweet weather, whether it rains or not, 
and a red and lyn’ catehes the bigyest fish 
Of the seaseun. 


| bein 


delieate | 


leave me SiXpence.”’ 


his son in a hut consisting of two chambers 
and asittingroom. Their allowance of food 
was a tmnutton-chop apiece and a pint of por- 
ter between the two for the day—this last be- 
ing a luxury they could not go without, 
roving that appetite was stronger than will. 
They went to bed in the dark. Old Fuller 
was a banker, and retained his clerks on low 
salaries by prowutising them legacies when 
he died. But the promises were mot fulfill- 
ed; he wrote his will on the back of an old 
letter, and leftall his property, worth #1,- 
000,000, to his seam. 

Jeremy Taylor, a famous miser, used to 
say if his successors had as miueh pleasure 
in spending his property as he had in heoard- 
ing itupthey need not complain of their 
hard lot in fhe world. Mention is made of 
amiserin Veniee whose pulse quickened 
as ina fever on hearing a large sui of tio- 
nev mentioned, 

When dying, he requested the spectators 
to withdraw from the room a few moments. 
They did so, buton returning they found the 
old man lying dead on a large bag, both his 
hands clutehing a piece of gold. 

The death ofthe miser Fosea, who a 
massed an immense fortune by usury and ta- 
king every advantage he could of the unfor- 
tunate, was dramatically appropriate. For 
reasons wf safety heduga nae in the ground 
and secreted bis treasure there; he made a 
trap door with a spring lock, and would go 
down daily to gloat over his savings. Ile 
lived a solitary life; but one dav his meigh- 
bors rerngarked that he had not) been seen 
foran unusually Jong time. They made 
search for him through the house,the woods 
and in the ponds, but failed to find him, 
Years afterwards, when workinuwinen were 
repairing the house, they came across the 
secret cave in the ‘eellar, On opening it 
they found Foseae'’s remains amid 
bags of treasure, Hle had cied 
the object of his devotion, 

‘Khe methods by which misers have aecu- 
thulated their large fortunes are much the 
sume; it was saving, rather than by making 
mdney, that they beeame rich. Daniel Dan- 
cer dined on two or three boiled eggs and 
wartmed up his cold pancakes by carrying 
them in his pockets.  Elwees, who was 
worth nearly a Million dollars, carried old 
bones in his pockets, tehing them out to his 
fartn to be used as fertilizers. Another 
iniser used to boil a piece of beef and four- 
teen hard dumplings on Sunday; that would 
be the allowanee of food 
sBter for the week. 
never using itor towels; he washed himself 
inthe river and dried bimself in the sun. 
He used to beg a pinch of snull, putting it 
ina box he carried with hin. This he ex- 
changed for a farthing candle, which lasted 
until the box was again filled. Te used an 
old meal sack for ashirt, and a bundle of 
straw forapillow. Bat he was singularly 
generous to his doy, to whom he allowed a 
int of milk a day. 
500,000, . 

A remarkable Frenoeh miiser, was at one 
time the Mayor of Bologne, and) while in 
that position partly maintained hiniself by 
milk-taster general at the market. 
While munching ascrap of bread he would 
partake ofthese gratuitous draughts. Hy 
always traveled to Paris on foot, and fearful 
lest he should he robbed, took wood cure 
never to have more than threepenee in his 
pocket; if he needed more money he begged 
on the road. By soure methods, and lend- 
iIngomoneyv tothe French Government, he 
mide a fortune of $5,000,000, sprung from: a 
shilling. During the hard winter of 1784 he 
firuniel it necessary to purchase some extra 
fuel, and endeavored to beat down the wood 
merchant in his pree. The man drove off 
andthe miser stole a few lous from the back 
ofthe cart. In hastening away with them 
he became overheated and eontraeted a bad 
fever. Tle sent for the surgeon telling him 
he wanted to be bled. As the surgeon 
charged a dollar, which was considered too 
much, a barber was called in, who agreed 
toopena vein for threepence. ‘But, my 
friend," said the cautious miser, “how often 
Will it be requisite to bleed mie?" 

“Three tines,”’ replied the barber. 

“Three times! And pray, what qpuanitity 
of blood do you intend totake frou: me at 
each operation ?° 

“About cight ounees cach time.’ 

“That will be ninepence ; toe much! too 
much? [know a cheaper wav; take the 
Whole twenty-four ounces at onee, that will 
He saved his Sixpence, 


with 


lie clied [Mose ssilig 


| but lost his lite. 


—_— © 
“TM proline to putastop to it.” squeaked 

an old woman as shethourished her uim- 
brellaat the car driver. And he had to 
brake the car before it ceased rolling. 

ee aS - 

A Good Baptist 
clergviman of Bergen, N. Y., a strony term- 
perance tnan, suffered with kidney trouble, 
neuralgia, and dizziness almost to blindness, 
over two years after he was told that Hop 
Bitters would cure him, because he was 
afraid of and prejudiced against “Bitters.”’ 
Since his cure hastys nope need fear, but 


_ rust in Hop Bitters. 


bony found in those who have | 
t 


| ‘Dur Uoung Folks. 
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UNNEIGHBORLY BRAN. 


—_——— - 


BY MRS. GEORGE CUPPLES. 





try, but now times are indeed changed 

with this old hound; for having lived 
a retired life, in a place where there hap- 
pened to be very few dogs, and only large 
ones, and being accustomed to hunt rabbits 
and hares, he got it into his stupid old head 
that every terrier or small dog he saw was a 
creature to be hunted likewise. 

So to save him from the indignity of 
wearing a muzzle constantly, he is now al- 
ways led along the streets to a place where 
he may stretch his long legs. 

All day he lies at the back of a fence at a 
safe distanee from the front gate, where, 
when the gate is lef{ open he can look 
through the diamnond-work trellis, and as 
the wate is often open, his triends hope that 
he will conclude the little creatures he fan- 
cies are “vermin” are dogs like himself. 

Right opposite to the front gate is another 
vate, generally kept shyt, and behind this 
lies, almost all day, a little terrier called 
Bertie, 

Only the nose and a pair of S memengenee a 
eves can be seen peering out from under the 
yate, and many a tap poor Little Bertie’s nose 
vets from the boys, who seem to take a cruel 
delight in rousing the temper of every dog 
they can get hold of. 

Now Bran has somewhat shaken down a 
hit, though he is as much bent upon hunt- 
ing other dogs as ever, only he has got over 
hisastonismsent at the supposed rabbits be- 
ing able to bark. 

Tam not quite sure if he considers that 
they really are dogs even yet. 

My own idea is, he fancies that they are 
inimicking him, as old Mary's parrot used 
io do in the country. 

And as he has a kind heart in spite of his 
huge tusks, he barks now at the boys for 


BR RAN formerly had his home in the coun- 


| teasing Bertie, and not at the little dog, and 
| because he knows him best, allows him to 


heavy | 


pass the gate without any notice, 

Skye, who lives over the wall to the east 
of him, he only knows by the sound of his 
bark, and the moment he knows he is out, 
up he jumps, and round he goes to the back 
of the house, till he gets as close as he possi- 
bly can to let hin know he is keeping a 
good wateh on his side of the wall, therefore 
he may save his breath. 

Polite litthe Midge, a Scottish terrier from 
close at hand, is received with a rush and a 
growl, and if the fenee were not extra 
strong, Midge would suffer. 

Oi; course he does not Know that Bran 
looks upon him as a hare, not because he 


‘ver barks, but because he sits upand begs | 
2 pte Gags gy ' = | mumuny in perfect 


at sight ofany of the family out of polite- 
ness, 

Then there is Casear, a St. Bernard dog, 
over the west wall, who keeps up a deep 
voiced conversation with Bran as long as he 
pleases in quite a friendly tone; but the mo- 


tment he sees Casear, his lips quiver and his 


for himself and | 
Dancer saved on soap, | 


hair seems to grow suddenly the wrong way 
—a sure sign that he is feeling, if he could 
only get out, that he would try the strength 
of his tusks on him. 

But there isone dog in particular, that 
seems to be determined to melt the stub- 
born heart of Bran, and a dog that Bran has 
resisted, and refused to be on friendly terms 
with. This is his) next 
Mickey, an Irish terrier. 

The moment the gate is open, Mickey is 














doors neighbor, 


offend away fora glorious wander by him- | 


self, and ifany one meets him and wishes 
him good-morning, at the samme = time men- 
tioning his name, he turns to them at onee 
With a glanee out of his roguish brown eyes, 
fora “yvood-inorning”’ in return. 

Mickey will trot along till) a good) oppor- 
tunity offers for slipping away downa side 
street, but so cunningly does he imanage it, 
that he is gone before you are aware, 

The very first morning after our arrival, 
Miekey took an carly opportunity to pre- 
sent himself atour gate to make the ac 


quaintance of his immediate neighbor Bran, | 


Whose loud, deep barks he had replied to 
the moment he had been let out. 

No doypt Mickey was puazled to tind that 
his civil leeches were not understood, so 
that he trotted in at our gate, determined to 
see ifthis were a foreigner, and to inquire 
what dog he would callin as an interpre- 

Buteven the stout heart of Mickey was 
appalled at the savage rush Bran made 
aumtinst the paling at him. 

Mickey made his escape into the street to 
recover his breath, and like the spirited dog 
he is, returned once more, though it must 
he owned a little more cautious, 

But Bran was furious, and barked more 
than ever, 

Mickey got in behind a bush, then made 
little rushes out intothe open ground, dart- 
I onee nore to a place of safety,and before 
long, being a hunting-dog himselt, he dis- 
eovered that Bran did not regard him as a 
dog at all, but some strange beast to be 
huntgd down and killed, 

Ifever a dog laughed, it was Mickey that 
dav; you couldn't help seeing he was con- 
Vulsed) with inward ose and had not 
anorgan-iian stopped and begun to play, 
ho doubt Mickey would have stood longer 
to enjoy the joke, 

Poor Mickey's joy, however, was turned | 
Into sulness at the first note ot the organ, 
ambhe had to rush off to his own gate to 
hide his head, and howl all the time the | 
sound reached his ears. 

_ Usually every morning, Miekey appeared 
for weeks to renew the capering and rush- | 
mgoutand in, laughing to himself im- 


thenscly at the stupidity of such a big dog 
) uSbung Upou taking him for a hare, 


| one hurt. 





A few days Mickey was missed, 
though Bran Wched for him eagerly, 
ran round the wall barking, or yelping ra 
ther, as he does when he wants any one to 
come to him, Mickey never put in an ap. 


warance. 
At the end of the week, however, what 
was our surprise to see Mickey coine in at 
the gate free no longer. 
On account of the edict issued by the ma- 
be chained 


22 


nose safely shut u 


Even Bran felt for the State of 


the poor Irish terrier, and gave a yelp to. 


express his sympathy, for Bran remembers 
that there is one hanging up beside his 
strapand collar ready to put on own 
hose, 

Mickey turned away witha groan, and a 
turning up of the whites of his eyes that be. 
trayed too plainly his feeling of wretched- 
Ness, 

But before T close, you will be glad to 
hear that this véry morning Mickey rushed 
panting in at our gate, barking and yelping 
In such wild delight, that Bran’s breath was 
so completely taken away that Ne forgot to 
make his usual rush on him; and so we 
were all able to understand that Mickey had 
fallen upon a capital plan, and that was—to 
— himself under the protection of the po- 

iceinan, to follow at his heels as if he be- 
longed to him. 

They had always been good friends be- 
fore, being countrymen, and when the po- 
liceman was spoken to about Mickey, he re- 
plied— 

“Aye, shure, and he wouldn't hurt a fly. 
He's as sensible a dog os you'll find any- 
where; we've made a bargain, that if he 
keeps hisself under me eye it’s free he'll 
be as long as I’m on my rounds; but I’ve 
got the muzzle in me pocket.’’ 

Kither the sightof Mickey's muzzled nose 
has opened Bran’s eyes to the fact that the 
terrier is a dog—a second cousin of his, per- 


| haps—or during the few days Mickey was 


shut up waiting for his muzzle to be made, 
Bran was very dull without him; anyway, 
understanding the sound of Bran’s yelps, I 
almost think that if Mickey were to screw 
up his courage and walk through the bars, 
Bran would receive him with open paws in- 
stead of open mouth. 

Perhaps in time, as Mickey is_a dog of 
not a little sense, he may yet discover 
that old Bran wishes to be unneighborly no 
longer. 

——>  «  —- - 

Hiow We Usk MuMMies.—“Step behind 
here a moment, sir?” said iny friend, a 
dealer in artists’ materials, ‘you might 
like to look at this.”’ 

And there, in the little room behind the 
shop, on the table, lay a complete Egyptian 
presérvation, down to 
the gaudy burial clothes wrapped around 
him; only a portion of the right leg was 
wanting. 

“So vou do a little business in curiosi- 
ties ?°’ I said to hii. 

“Well, no, sir, not exactly ; not but what 
he’s a curiosity, and a fine one, too. Why, 
Johnson, you know—he that paints the 
Egyptian pictures—he was here looking 
hiin over, and he says he can tell by the 
clothes and the writing how he was some big 
swell—a high priest, I think he said, or may- 
be a king.”’ 

“But did you pick him upa bargain, then? 
I suppose he’s for sale ?”’ 

“No, sir—that is, he’s for sale and he’s not 
for sale ; we use them in the trade.”’ 

“Use thein! What do you mean ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you you, sir. You know 
the brown color called mummy; I've often 
mE) it to you; well, that’s what it’s made 
ol; 

“What, out of the cloth and fibres?” 

“No, sir, out of the body of him. You see 
his face there; well, that’s about she tone ; 
we break him up as we want him. I've 
ground up his right leg already; he’s all 
good, head and all.” 

“Ground him up! 
up dead men to malo 

“Well, it ain’t like dead man quite, you 
see, sir; he’s been like that three or four 
thousand years, inaybe; mostly spice, | 
reckon; and it’sa fine solid color they 
inake. Wehavea lot of’em over. They 
cost about fifty dollars a piece, 

Then came a shrill ery of **Wanted in the 
shop!" and this vender of human pigments 
returned to his counter. 

— ae 

PLEASURES OF MEMORY.—A great deal 
has been said and written concerning the 
pleasures of meinory; but how sad athing it 
would be if we could remeinber all the dis- 
agreeable episodes of the past. We should 
hardly be- willing to have another tooth 
pulled if we remembered just how that last 

If some anen whe must cross the 
ocean a second time were to have clearly in 
their minds the misery and despair of that 
first week's sea-sickness, they would stay at 
home atthe risk of bankruptcy, or of social 
ruin. And those ble things that 
are said to us—thin cut to the quick, 
and sting like aspider’s bite—what if we 
must always have them fresh in memory? 
What was if that, last month, made trou- 
ble between us and those whom we dearly 
love? And oh, whata burden existence 
would become if we would remember al! 
the stupid or foolish things we have said or 
done? It is well for us that we cannot re- 


What! You grind 
— with!" 


| member even our own thonghts. M. 5. 


BER Th a8 Nip n..- 

MEN speak too much about the world. 
Each one of us here, let the world go how 
it will, and be victorious or not victorious, 
has he not a life of bisown to lead? The 
world's being saved will not save us, nor 
the world’s being lust destroy us, We should 
look w ourselves, . 
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THE FALSE ORACLE. 





BY M. A. ¥. 





She picked a little daisy bower 
With fringe of snow, and heart of gold; 
All pure without, and warm within, — 
And stood to have her fortune told. 


‘Ile loves me, ** low, she musing said, 
And plucked the border leaf by leaf; 
**A little—too muchnot at all— 
With truest heart beyond belief.’’ 


**A little-—-too much—not at all;*’ 

so rang the change¢s o’er and o'er; 
The tiny leaflets fluttered down, 

And strewed the neadow’s grassy floor. 
**§ litthe—too much—not at all— 

With truest heart’’—Oh, magic brief! 
Ali! foolish task, to measure out 

Love's value ona daisy leaf! 


For as she pulled the latest left 
With ‘‘not at all,*’ T heard her say: 
*Asmuch you know, you silly flower, 
He'll love me till his dying day.’’ 
TT 


A TALK ABOUT TEA. 





TT\NIE fact that tea is in Europe quite a 
modern institution is in many ways re- 
markable, and deserves consideration. Its 
universal adoption and vast consumption in 
our own country remind us that it belongs 
in these respects to the same class as coffee, 
potatoes and tobacco, Of these tobacco and 
potatoes date back to the days of Elizabeth. 
Coffee, though not much used until the time 
of the second Charles, was then regarded 
with much favor, and was extengjvely pa- 
tronized. Tea, the latest arrival of the four, 
came strongly recommended, and, but for 
its costliness, would have been adopted more 
widely than it was for a number of years. 

The subject is a pleasant one, and we will 
commence our statements by noting two 
or three of the well known passages in which 
it is alluded to by our poets. Every one is 
funiliar with the lines of Cowper: 

Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast. 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throw up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 

At that time tea was in much more gene- 
ral use than when Pope wrote his often quo- 
ted couplet ;— 

Here, thou great Anna, whom three Malme obey, 

Dost sometiines counsel take and sometimes tea, 

Tea drinking was then somewhat of alux- 
ury,and one in which the poor could not of- 
ten indulge. It was quite an. aristocratic 
habit, although the use of tea had been pre- 
viously adopted as highly beneticial, and an 
excellent substitute for alcoholic beverages. 
This is how Waller speaks of it at an earlier 
date : 

The muse’s friend, tea, docs our fancyraid 
Repress those vapors which the head invade, 
And keep that palace of the soul serene, 

The fondness of literary men for tea 
has often been noticed, and in some cases, 
as in that of Dr. Johnson, has been exces- 
sive. The following bit of gossip concern- 
ing the great texicographer is sufficiently 
characteristic and amusing. It is from the 
pen of Cumberland, who says ;—“T remem- 
ber when Sir Joshua Reynolds at my house 
reminded him that he had drunk eleven 
cups, he replied, ‘Sir, I did not count your 
ylasses of wine; why should you number 
up my cups of tea? And then, laughing in 
perfect good humor, he added, ‘Sir, I 
should have released the lady from any far- 
ther trouble if it had not been for your re- 
inark; but you have reminded me that I 
want one of the dozen, and I must request 
Mrs.Cumberland and to round up the nuin- 
ber, 

“When he saw the readiness and complac- 
eney with which iny wife obeyed the call, 
he turned a kind and cheerful look upon 
hpr, and said, ‘Madame, I inust tell you, for 
vour comfort, vou have escaped much bet- 
ter than a certain lady did awhile ago, upon 
whose patience I intruded more than I have 
on yours; but the lady asked me for no 
other purpose but to make a zany ©f me,and 
set me gabbling to a parcel of people T knew 
nothing of. So, madam, I had my revenge 
of her; for I swallowed five and twenty 
cups of her tea, and did not treat her with 
as many words.’ ”’ 

Dr. Aitkin observes:—*The introduc- 
tion of tea, as the beverage of a ian of let- 
ters, isa curious circumstance in dietetical 
history, 


Valuable discovery, and I think the literary | 


tray yp our tea is even more im- 
portan strength, and a strong in- 
fusion of bad tea can be beneficial to nobody. 
Bad tea may or may not be adulterated, and 
adulteration is by no means a new-found 
art. By an act passed in the reign of Georgo 
I. tea counterfeited, adulterated, manufac- 
tured with terra japonica, or any drug, or 
mixed ‘with any ingredienta, the agent 
| Was imprisoned and a fine of $500 
Was inflicted. Another act, passed in 
' the fourth year of the reign of George II., 
| Was still more specific. It declared that any 
| dealers in tea who should dye, fabricate or 
manufacture any sloe leaves, liquorice 
leaves, or Jeaves of tea that had been used, 
or of any other tree, shrub or plant in imi- 
tation of tea, or who should mix or dye such 





clay, logwood or any other ingredients or 
materials, or who should sell or expose to 
sale, or have in ‘their possession any such 
leaves, were to forfeit £50 for every pound 
weight, 

Tea was in those days a very expensive 
article, owing to a variety of causes. The 


could not arrive at the retail dealers until a 
heavy percentage had been paid in the shape 
of import duties and other charges. Hence 
we do not wonder to read in Mrs. Delany’s 
correspondence, as quoted in the “Book of 
Days,” “The man at the Poultry has tea of 
all prices, Bohea from thirteen to twenty 
shillings and green from twelve to thirty.” 
This was in 1728, and, therefore, between the 
passing of the two acts of Parliament above 
mentioned. As a fact, the duties on tea then 
were one shilling to every pound weight, 
and also twenty-five per cent of the gross 
price at which it had been sold at the pub- 
lic sales of the East India Company. The 
high price may have tended to limit the de- 
mand, and consequently the supply of the 
genuine commodity; but it probably en- 
couraged the adulterators, whose supreme 
aim was necessarily a cheap and plausible 
imitation. That tea wasa fashionable be- 
verage at the period is known, but it 
was rather fashionable than popular, and 


seldomdell to the lot of the ideal washer- 
woman of our times. She would seldom 
get the “dish of tea” of which our grand- 


mothers used to have agreeable reminis- 


Cences, 
— - > ——— 


brains of Gold. 


Duties fulfilled are always pleasures to 
the memory, 

Choose those companions who gdminister 
to your Improvement, 

The more true merit aman has, the more 
does he applaud it in others, 

Thy friend has a friend, and thy friend’s 
friend has a friend; be discreet, 

Take your life just as God vives it to you, 
aod make It as beautiful as you can, 

Some persons, instead of ‘putting off the 
old man, ** dress bim up in a new shape. 

If a word spoken fn its time is worth one 
piece of money, silence in its time is worth two, 

Wound no man’s feelings unnecessarily 
The are thorns in abundance in the path 
life. 

Truth only smells sweet forever; and il- 
deadly as the canker- 


lusions, however innocent, are 
worm, 

Never reflect on a past: action which was 
done with a good motive, and with the best of judg- 
ment at the time, 

How many waste their mornings in an- 
tieipating their afternoons, and their afternoons in 
regretting their mornings. j 

Envy is a littleness of soul which cannot 
see beyond a certain point; and if tt doe. not oceupy 
the whole space, feels itself excluded, 

Be willing todo good in your own way. 
We need none of us be disturbed if we can not wield 
But our oWn must not rust, 
truth feels it 


sonul by experi- 


another's weapons. 
He alone believes 


he alone has religion whose 
ence that to serve God and know Hin is the richest 


w he 


knows 


treasure, 

True hope is based on energy of charac. 
ter. Astrong mind always hopes and has always 
cause to hope, because it knows the mutability of hu- 
man affairs, and slight @ circumstance may 
change the whole course of events. 

”_- oO oS 
Protection from Disease. 


The following, which we take from a letter received 


how 





from one of our old patients at the South, dated June 


I cannot but regard it a8 a Very | 5¢n, 190, shows the effect of Compound Oxygen tn 


keeping up vitality under circumstances of yreat fa- 
doss of rest, exposure to fever, and ail the de- 


: : -~ 4 aden ’ | tigue, 
tribe are much indebted to those who con- | aeing in@eences attending on the sickness and 


tribute to familiarize thein with the ‘cups 
that cheer but not inebriate.’ I scarcely 
ever knew a person fond of study who was 


not also fond of tea, unless, he bad 
contracted a relish for less innocent re- 
freshment. It is not my purpose to enter 


into a medical discussion of the qualities of 


this herb; but, from experience, I can af- 


firm that, unless taken too strong or of two 


high a quality, its effects are perfectly salu- 
tary and peculiarly favorable w sedentary 
habits,’ 


|} pr 


death of near and dear relatives. ‘‘For ten weeks my 
sister and I nursed our father (thedate Judge) con- 
stantly, day and night, she losing one halt and T the 


other of each night. I teok the Oxygen regularly 


| twiee a dav, and though feeble and much exhausted, 


did pot have any symptoms of the fever, while my 
sister, who did not use the Oxygen at all, took the fe- 
ver and died. She, too, was very delicate, but I do 
not believe she would have had the f& wer if she had 
been using the Oxygen. We used every precaution- 
ary measure in the way of cleanliness, pure air, 
wholesome food, etc.** 
Oxygen, containing large reports of cases and full in- 
formation, sent free. Dns. STAKKEY & PALEN, 110 


} aad 1J11 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


leaves with terra japonica, sugar, molasses, | 


importer obtained a high price for it, and it | 


Femininiti 
emininities, — 

There is no such thing as ‘‘an. innocent 
flirtation. * " 

A lady in Providence, aged 61, has just 
married a young man of 27. 

Religious summer resorts are never over- 
crowded with good-looking girls. 

An Hlinois woman has asked to be ap- 
pointed on the St. Louis detective force, 

The impecunious man who married an 
heiress, always spoke of her as a capital wife, 

A girl in Baltimore has a collection of 
1, 100 pheturo-cards, and a string of 900 buttons, with 
no two alike, 

In Paris an association of ladies collect 
subseriptions for people who are ® want, but who are 
tuo proud to beg, 

Gracie’s firet experience in eating a peach: 
‘I’ve eaten it, cloth and all, mamma; now what shall 
I do with the bone?** 





}- 


. 


who belled codfish in a fire-proof safe to keep her 
neighbors from simclling It. 

Judge Watts, of Texas, has named his 
little daughter ‘ommisso Appella,** in honor of lis 
court —the Court of Appeals. 

The woman caught in a shower with her 
new bonnet on, and no umbrella, can pever be per- 
suaded that the rain was needed, 

A new profession is the ‘‘finger-nail art 
ist,*. anda womanat that. She guarantees to bean 
tify the nails, both as taghape and color, 

A breach of promise suit was compro 
mised in Indianapolis by the defendont providing the 
girl with a husband of equal value with himself, 

Fashion Item.—It has been impossible to 
get a woman tosay a word against the low, broad 
heel since we stated that women with big feet object- 
ed to them. 

The young lady who, when at home, is 
too warm to exert berself to use a fan, will now dances 
for three hours at a hop, and then declare tt to be 
*Yust splendid, ** 

One cannot amiable. Not 
every man, aud possibly not every woman, Is a saint. 
It isa good rule for the husband and wife to 
turns Im getting cross, 

Some of the girls of the period are part 
ing their hair on one side, They do this because they 
do not wish to look like the seft young men who part 
their hair in the middle, 


ai says be 


' 
take 


Somebody has discovered that male flies 
are smaller than female files, which explains the su- 
perior pestiferousness of large Mles, and their weak- 
ness for bald-headed men, 

A Providence girl, on being told that her 
false hair was coming off, replied that It was no such 
thing, as she didn’t wear false hair, And then 
went and looked In the mirror, 

Some” parasols and very large fans are 
carried, and the most expensive of them are covered 
with peacock feathers. The fans are cireular in shape, 
having richly mounted handles, 

Before Mrs. Patton died, out in a West 
ern State, she Induced her husband, and her daughter 
by a previous union, te promise to marry, and the 


she 


arrangement is to be carried out, 


A Chicago dentist says that of people un 
nder thirty more young ladles than young wenthenmen 
apply for falxe teeth, and he thuds the cause la tie fact 


that young ladies chew caramels, 








A Boston young lady has taken the first 
prize for vielin playing at the Paris Conservator 
where <he took the second prize last vear, Her father 
isa well-known newspaper carrier ln Boston, 

A robber walked upto the open window 
of a house to Indiana, and sald to the woman inelde;: 
“Your money or vour life" She fired a pi-tol with- 
out waiting to take alm, and by chanee killed him on 


| thie «prot, 


| with a treoarc ty 


geen 





Our Treatise on Compound | 


— 


Worth the famous dressmaker, is said to 
larye aviary Oiled with beautiful birds of 
from all parts of the world, aud he spe neds 
it le saledd, be de- 


have a 
every hue, 
hours tu studying them. 
rives his inspiration for his dresses, 


From these, 


Trois 


which was 


The wife of a manufacturer in an 
town, hearing that ber 
belong usedin a team, bad been overlowied and beaten 
called hito inte her hue- 
rnd horsewhipped bins til he begged for 


ecarriaye-horse, 


the driver, 


band’s offfes 


merey. 

A Normandy lady once inade a fin of 
tine yellow lace, With Piehly-@arved wooleu stleks, 
each «tlek folald with a cresent of clear she ll-iike «at 
setanee. The lace was woven from herown golden 


balr. and the thoy creseents, so highly pollehed, were 


the tips of her finwer-naile. 

“Why, Nelly, don't you know it is un 
kind te eateh bollef your sister and poll her hair?’ 
Nellie (whe doesn't quite see tt ‘Well, auntl, Tf 
naw vou Lolding cousin Frank round the neck quite 
yesterday, When tnatnina was out, and pull- 


tightly 
ing his hair andbhe diitn't say sige thing. ) 


One of the recent amusements of a group 
of ladies at the Grand Unien, Saratoga, has heen 
buving French pools on the dally races, They du not 
yo to the track, but meetin the reeeptlon-rown and 
agree on the horse. They adinit they seareely hiow 
a horse froma mule, but are governed by their totui- 
thon. 


Ata 


sudience was electrified by the 
apparentiy 


London theatre, not long ago, the 
sight of a leader of 
roted in her 
though, that 
had euveloped 


fashion sitting tn her bex, 
night-gown. It was soon Akmecovered, 
the lady, in her desire te appear odd, 
herself in a white satin ulster with cuffs and collar of 
white velvet. 

Some years ago, when etiquette required 
that the carvi i at dinner parties should be done by 
the’bostes«, there were professional cary ing-macters 
who taught young ladies the art. Lady Montague lad 
lessons given her three times a week in order to ac- 


| quit hersetf well ather father’s public dinners, as, 


her mother being dead, she did the honors, She al- 
ways dined about two hours before the regular din- 


ner party, that she might Le well fortided fur the or- 


The meanest woman on record is the one | 

















News Notes. 


Bead necklaces are quite in style. 

Painted satin bed-coverings are very fash- 
lonable, 

Sitting Bull charges five dollars for his 
autograph. 

Parasols in watered silk are the latest nev- 
elties in that dir--tion. 

The colored race has increased 33 per 
cent. in the last ten years. 

There are 585 Chinese children in the 
San Francisco pubile schools. 

The Mikado of Japan has determined to 
become a patron of horse-racing. 

There is no portion of the United States 
that will not produce apples and pears, 

A writer says horticulture has been de- 
fined as ‘a continuous fight with losects,** 

It is found that brandy augments the 
rapidity and force of the pulse 13 per cent, 

In China all the wealthy folks have their 
coffins and tombs made during their life time, 

A tramp in the western part of the State 
had €2,000 lu his pockets When he dropped dead, 

Recent inquiries go to prove that there 
ls still one divine In England who hunts In scarlet, 

The Baltimore negroes talk of running 
one of thelr own race as an independent candidate for 
mayor, 

According to a Chicago paper Jay Gould 
tuiles of railroad, valued at 


owns seven thousand 


#140, 000), 00, 

It is said that dogs fed on white bread 
will not live, but that life can be kept tn with 
brown bread, 

A strip of land one inch wide and three 
hundred feet long was sold ln Milwaukee one day last 
week for 41,50, 


them 


Lemon ice cream at parties is now served 
in the rind of the frult, while the 
ls used for lemonade, 


Inside of the lemon 


There is trouble in an Illinois Methodist 
Church Because cigars were sold at the Sunday-sehool 
festival to small boys, 2 

A gift of $100,000 to Princeton Theologi 


cal Scmuinary by alady, whe does not wish her name 


made public, ls announced, 

In Siberia, it is said, the soil is frozen in 
some places to the depth of do fect, the thermometer 
indicating #7 below zere, 

Texas has a new law making it a misde 
meanor totnjure bagyvage by handiing it **mallelows- 
ly, carelessly, or recklessly,"* 

Eges put down in lime during the sum 
mer keep in good condition autil the supply becomes 
abundant the following spring. 

Three daughters beat their mother uamer 
elfully on the «treeta otf W Iiaimsport last 
being rescucd from them with difeulty, 


wook, «lw 


Swells of the period at 
polluted tight eul-away 
littl, low-erowned hats, and huge canes, 

If a bottle filled with airand well corked 
be taken toa great height, the cork Is foreed out of 
the bottle by the decrease of atines phe rt pressure, 

The owner of a Siberian gold mine 
tine age by the 
metal weighing 


Saratoga 


frotsers, 


wear 


lines, very coats, 


Wits 


agreeably surprise | a short une 


earthing of a nugget of the preelous 


WA preted. 

A conviet was released from an lowa 
ponttentiaryen « parden forsed ty lilwewelf, whiel 
he sent tohis wife for presentation to the warden of 


the prison 


The famous French author Renan elaimea 
te la 


ve discovered a mend l of a winy-uaehine sup- 


posed tohave been mato over sik thousand years ago 
by an Fyyptian. 
John E. Owens is said to have Jost so 


much money that he will be compelled te sell his pro- 


perty in Balthmore, A teow years ago he was called 


j the rehest actor in Amerk 


“Here lies the youngest of twenty nine 


brothers and three «leters.°* Such le the tn eription 
on the «tone that marks Ghe last re stluge-place of Gren- 


eral Clark, lu an ludlana yravevard, 


A Hew Hampshire genius sugvests a tun 


nel from the base tothe contre of Mount Washington 
ane then @ abeaft tee the sor it. up whieh te run an 
elevator for the comvey ance of pre ayer 


A North Carolina farmer saw the tents of 


thinking that they 
atrige, aiid theat Clee 


aralilroad eurveving party, and 


belonyed te a military « comet had 


brought smother war, he turued back toward 


A western nian has succeeded in giving a 


letuonm fMator te wate rm , tanita Ott btaclabeony 
jn the vine aehort distanes from the root, and at. 
teaching therete a teoertn, «= ine ‘ Which in ale 
sorted toy Clie taverlevts 

Some jek i of the ile lie uy ol thy sonjes 
used in the Assay off in New York can tee yalined 
freee the fast that if tw a | f praper of ‘ pul 
«ize are put in the balanes flee tere writing of « 
name on ope plece turns the wales in ite favor, 

\ Cincinnati nan purchased a century 
plant ashert time age, witch was knewu te be fort 


years old, fer which he pald @em, Mires 
protfucing ower 
eX ithow the 


Weeks after 
the porurctiase tt bloomed, i 7) few 


and at one evening’ + 


oe now pro 
prietor piace @2, (en, 
_> - > 
Preof Every where. 
| If any invalid or sick person leas t! anal demain al 
the power and efficacy of Hop Bitters ty cure them, 
thes can flud eases exam tiy ik tinekr own, ine al 
own neighbortwrert, with proot powtive thant at 


j 


te eaetl a trifling eoret 


ack your druggist 


and permanently cured, at 
of pliyoteota 
tobe NWOT, Bebe, th, tae 
Hor BiTTeKs C4 sir | was given up ? 
doctors te die of Two teottl 
of your Bitters cured we. 


~Trefuia cotoutnpt wrt. 


Litwi BREWk4E, 


: 


ee 


i em em 


Nw 


me ee oe we eee 


mee 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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Some months ago “ The Saturday Evening Post” commenced telling its. readers about 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


About its being a labor-saving invention, 


it was as necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor ; . 
_ and that it would answer both for the 


a better way and an easier way than the old way 


i abori b > directi ere imple and e 
the coarser clothing of the laboring classes; that the directions were so simple 
n ; that a few minutes’ time on the part of a housekeeper of ordinary 


following them; and that it was a cheap soap to use; 


intelligence was all that was necessary to show the girl or washerwom 
on its being used exactly by the directions, and should not listen to any excuse for not us 


a 





The Saturday Evening Post also endorsed ; Ww tp: A 
all these statements, and told its readers that kick away the Wash Boiler 


the Frank Siddalls Soap and the Frank Sid- No Boiling with Frank Siddalls Soap! 


dalls Way of Washing Clothes never failed 
when the scap fell in the hands of a person . 
of Refinement, Inteligence and Honor. Bi pp ’ 
A Person of Refinement. 


The Saturday -vening Post said, would be 
glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat way of ~ t 








destined to afford wonderful relief t 


» overworked women and servant-girls; that 
that the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes was 
finest laces and garments and ‘for 
asy that a child could have no trouble in 


an how to use it, and every housekeeper should insist 
ing it. 


Time Has Shown 


That these efforts have been appreciated, 
Though the advertisernents in this paper 
and the unqualified indorsement of every 
claim made for the Frank Siddalls Soap 





Dont spoil the old Boiler Sam) 





init! a 
weno ashe | 


and the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing 
Clothes, the Frank Siddalls Soap has been 
sent to every State in the Union where 
The Saturday Evening Post circulates, and 





washing clothes in place of the old, hard 
sloppy, filthy way. 


A Person of Intelligence, : >) 


The Saturday Evening Post said, would 
have no difficulty in understanding and fol 
lowing the very easy and sensible directions. 





- i 
A Person of Honor, iy i 
The Saturday Foening Fost said, would | \ 
seorm to do so mean a thing as to buy an . \ ~~ 
article and then not follow the directions \ 


so strongly insisted on. 


And Sensible Persons, 


The ‘Satur day Evening Post said, would 
not get mad when new and improved ways 
were brought to their notice, but would few 
thankful that better ways had been brought 
to their notice 





=~ ~~ ae overworked or annoyed housekeepers from 
7 E- every section have written their letters of 
ZY thanks for having had their attention 
ee drawn to this great improvement. 


The¥'rank Siddalls Soap 


> Has already been introduced into a number 
_ of public institutions through Zhe Saturday 

4am, Evening Fost and other religious papers, 
x Sf, Among others, the Sisters of the Convent 
Nj . of the Visitation, of Maysville, ye» have 
written a splendid testimonial. They say 


























SX het that the Soap has given wonderful satis- 
S — iw faction, both in the laundry and for the 
“My ‘ PS bath and toilet.- They use it for taking 
e out grease-spots from black goods, for 
s& washing burns and blisters, and for every 
BS ~~ household use. 
~~ \ 


AND NOW KICK AWAY THE OLD WASH-BOILER—remember that prejudice is a sign of ignorance—and give one 
honest trial to the FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 





After getting the opinion of noted housekeepers it was decided to adopt what is probably the most liberal proposition ever made to the public. 
When a lady sees that it is to her own interest to try the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes, and cannot find the Soap at the store where 


sho resid®s, she can get a cake by mail ONLY on the following FOUR conditions :-— eG 


Persons who do not comply with sll FOUR of these conditions must not cxpeot 
be taken of their letters. 





ist. Enclose the retail price (10 cents) in money or stamps. 

zd. Say in her letter in what paper she saw the advertisement. 

s4. Promise that the soap shall be used on the whole of a regular family wash. 

4th. Promise that the person sending will personally see that every little direction 
shall be strictly followed. 


Now, in return, the lady will get a regular ten-cent cake of Soap. To make it 
carry safely it will be put in a metal envelope that costs six cents; and fifteen cents 
in postage-stamps will be put on; it will be enough to do a large wash, and there 
will be no excuse for a single lady reader of Zhe Saturday Evening Post for not 
doing away with all of her wash-day troubles. 


Gentlemen are requested not to send for the Soap until their wives have promised to faithfully comply with every requirement. 





The Frank Siddalls IMPROVED WAY of Washing Clothes. 





Easy and Ladyliko; Sensible Persons Follow these Rules Exactly, or Dont Buy the Soap. 


The soap washes freely in hard water. Dont use soda or lye. 


THE WASH-BOILER MUST NOT BE USED; 


Heat the wash water in the tea-kettle ; the wash-water should only be lukewarm, 
and consequently a tea-kettle will answer for even a large wash. 

A wash-boiler which stands unused several days at a time will have a deposit 
formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which 

njures some delicate ingredients that are in this soap. Always use lukewarm 
water. Never use very hot water, and wash the white flannels with the other 
white pieces. ‘The less water that the clothes are put to soak in, the better will 
he the result with the Frank Siddalls Soap 

First.—Cut the soap in half—it will go further. Dip one of the articles to be 
washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard, and rub on the soap 
lightly, not missing any soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a 
piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, and lay it in’the bottom of the tub 
under the water, and so until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are 
rolled up. “Then go away for twenty minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let 
the soap do its work 

Next.— After soaking the full time, commence by rubbing a piece lightly on 
the wash board, and all the dirt will drop out; turn each garment inside out so as to 
get at the seams, but boNT use any more soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, 
or they will turn yellow; and pont wash through Two suds. If the wash-water gets 
entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and add a little clean water. Never rub hard, 
or the dort will be rubbed in—but rub lightly and the dirt will drop out. All dirt can 
readily le got out in ONE suds; if a streak is hard to wash, soap it again and throw 
back in the suds for a few minutes, but pont keep the soap on the wash-board, nor 
lying in the water, or it will waste. Do not expect this soap to wash out stains that 
have been ser by the old way of washing. 

Next comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for 
the purpose of getting the dirty suds out. Wash each piece lightly on the washboard 
(without using any more soap), and see that all the dirty suds are got out. 

Next, the biue-water; which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use scarcely any 
Iluiug, for this soap takes the place of bluing. Sar a piece of the soap in the bine- 
water unt the water gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes through this soapy blue 
water, wring them, and hang them out to dry utthout any more rinsing, and with 

‘ scalding or Cotang a singte piece. Washed this way the clothes will Nor smell 
of the soap, but will smell as sweet as new. 
and colored flannels the same way as the other pieces. It is not a good way, nor 
aclean way, to put clothes to soak over night. Such long soaking sets dirt, and 
makes the «lothes harder to wash, 


EE A ACT, RE A AR a 


Dont use borax. 


Afterward wash the colored pieces , 


Dont use anything but FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 
NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. ; 


If at any time the wash-water gets too cool to be comfortable, add enough water 
out of the tea-kettle to warm it. Should there be too much lather, use less suvap 
next time; if not lather enough, use more soap. 

For Washing Horses, Dogs, and other Domestic Animals, The Frank Siddalls 
Soap is without an equal ; it is excellent for washing the dirt out of scratches and sores 
on horses. Fleas, lice, and other vermin on animals, are attracted by dirt; wash 
the animal clean, and there is no dirt for the vermin to thrive on. It takes the 
smell of milking off the farmer’s hands. Try the Frank Siddalls Scap for Shaving ; 
it leaves the most tender skin smooth and soft; try it for Washing the Baby ; try it 
for cleaning Sores, Wounds, and for Hospital Use generally, in place of the 
Imported Castile soap. It will not irritate the face and neck when sore from sun- 
burn, nor the Baby when chafed with its clothing: 

Persons who have had their Skin Poisoned by the Poison Oak or Poison Suma¢, 
or those who are afflicted with Salt Rheum, Tetter, Erysipelas, Pimples or Blotches 
on the face, Old Stubborn Ulcers, Itching Piles, etc., often find that the use of 
Castile or toilet soaps seems to aggravate their trouble. The Frank Siddalls Soap, 
on the contrary, will agree with the most delicate skin; it can be used both in health 
and disease, and can always be depended on not to irritate the skin even of the 
youngest infant, and for that reason is recommended by many physicians and nurses 
for washing burns and scalds and all sore surfaces of the skin in preference to the 
best Castile soap. 

lor use in the Sick Room, fur Washing Utensils, Bedding, etc., and for Washing 
an Invalid, it is highly recommended by physicians and others as remarkable !vr 
being both mild and at the same time thoroughly cleansing. 

Kemember it does not soil the Clothing or Bedding, and it is not neceseary 
rinse the suds thoroughly off, as is the case with most other soaps. 








ADDRESS ALL LETTERS, UFFICE OF 


FRANE SIDDALLS SOAF;, 
718 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In New York the Frank Siddalls Soap is sold by such wholesale hous» # 
Williams & Potter, Francis H. Leggett & Co., Burkhalter; Masten & Co., Woodruff, 
Spencer & Stout, and others, and by many retail grocers in New York and Brooklyn; 
is sold in Philadelphia by nearly every wholesale and retail grocer, and is rapidly 
growing to be the most Popular Soap in the United States. 
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do everything 





are received at the Office of THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP are 


By reference to Mr. Siddall’s affidavit, it will be seen that he 
In addition, a gentleman connected-with the staff of this paper has 


makes positive 


personal] 
which the testimonials were copied, and THEY ARE UNDOUBIEDLY GENUINE. 


claimed, when the directions are followed, and will make clothes 





and that any statements to the contrary are either ignorant falsehoods or malicio 


us falsehoods. 





—-coeooe 


| AFFIDAVIT. 
| 


m A few of the MANY THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS that 
printed in this week's “Saturday Evening Post,” 
affidavit that these testimonials are all genuine, 

. examined every one of the postals and letters from 

1° proving that THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP will 

clean, sweet and white without boiling or scalding, 

n 

y i: surpasses all other soap, and the laber in washia< 

st jg not half what It is the old way. 

Sennett, Neb., June 18, 138: 
= ' Aher a trial ef your way of washing with 


it gives me great pleasure to state that it 
soaps and preparations that I have seen 
- labor is hardly half what it is the old way. 
! Yours respectfully, 

SALOME WILSON 


‘ 
' 


; 
lother 


prices 


per A voice from the far West, from a large co-operative 
Ty ‘ concern. 
ap Ve have triedthe Frank Siddalls Soap, and the success 


vrcat that we must have it. It is certainly all you 
ng aay it | am President of a Co-operative Concern, where 








en have eight clerks, and desire your list of prices, as we 
re _ JAMES W. TAYLOR, 
nd Lehi City, Utah Co., Utah. | 
ym ~ 
of (an be termed the Housekeeper’s Relief. 
on ! | your Soap eccording to the directions, and 
mplete cleanser and sweetener of all clothing 
se no other if I can procure it, and will do all I 
1» introduce it among my friends. I think it can 
med ‘* the Housekeeper’s Relief,’’ for the old wash- 
{ the most trying phat falls to the lot of house- 
RS. J. B. LITTLE 
er McGaheysville, Buckingham Co., Va. | 
ror 
yy 
S. Must prove a great boon to the haman family. 
at North Haverhill, N. H., Jume 14, 1881. 
e Siddall ; 
Meat The Soap you sent me has been tried, and 
y , for clothes, shaving, and other purposes, has | 
* satisfactory. Fthink its general use must prove a 
. } to the human family. Respectfully yours, 
ie FE. EASTMAN 





Washes in the hard water of Kansas. 


| have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap, both with hard 
ft water, and with satisfactory results, the labor not 
: more than one-half what it would have been with 
r soap, while the articles washed were cleaner and 
ter than by the old plan. I used the Soap exactly by 


ors oe MARY THAYER, 
. Ottumwa, Coffee Co., Kan. 
ie 11, 1582 


Used both in soft and hard water. 


F . Monticello, Minn., June 13, 1881. 

» iD iy 

and | have tried it both in soft and hard water, and 
- pronounce it the best Soap I have ever used. Please 


v e the price by the ox 
MRS. J. W. HANAFORD 
: cements 
: \ reverend gentleman and his family perfectly 
astonished. 
lar Sir: The cake of soap came to hand last Satur- 


When the 
They 


id to-day we tried iton a family wash. 
came from the wash we were astonished, 
—well, see Mark ix. 3 for a description. 
ire delighted, and now I want to know the prices, 
iny wife says she never wants to go back to the old 
washing. Yours truly, 


REV. C. GALEENER. 


(two weeks’ wash done in two hours, and the author- 
ity of a postmistress for saying #0. 


ve tried the Frank Siddalls Soap, and am very much 
with it, and have done a two weeks’ wash in two 
vhich would have taken half a day’s hard labor to 
‘the old way of washing. Any woman can do her 
+ washing with it, as the Soap does all the hard work. 
of the clothes were very badly soiled, but came out 
ind white. Please let me know hy return mail what 
ost, as I don’t see how I can do without it 
Yours respectfully, 
C. WASHABAUGH, P M., 
15, 1831. Broad Ford, Pa 


A heartfelt tribate to the Frank Siddalls Soap. 


There are not words in the English language 
ess the gratitude at the result of the Frank Siddall. 
I find it just as recommended, and believe in time 

iniversally used as the sewing machine. If J} 

' persuade any of our grocerymen to order it, T shall 

some for myself and to supply my friends. Please 


ow the price. 
MRS. JOSHUA SMITH, 


Deposit, Broome Co., N. Y 





Makes flannels as soft as new 


Hornellsville, Steuben Co., N. Y, 
ldo, Esq. : 
found your Soap to be more than you claim for it, 
vife says that for washing white flannels she never 
nything that came anywhere near equaling it, for 
ere very stiff, and had a stained ‘look, but after one 
«-' i with the Frank Siddalls Soap they came out clean 
! as soft as new. 
JAMES F. BEACH. 


‘ite and 


A success for washing colored clothes. 
Forge Village, Mass., June 26, 1381 


Ida!! 


e:ved your Soap, and have used it according to direc- 
It works charmingly. I like it better than any 
I have ever used. 1 was a little afraid of it on colored 
‘hes, but used it as the directions say, and they looked 
© as I could want. Would like to know the -—_ by 
‘, 49 our grocer does not keep it. Yours truly. 
MRS. SARAH P. PRESCOTT. 





It is not asking much to ask for one 


The cake of Frank Siddalls Soap came to | 





of Philad 2Iphia in good standing, and 


known Philadelphia drug firm of John C 


greater part of that time on my own acco 


to the same reason that one housekeeper 





Before me, a Justice of the Peace In and for the City of Philadelphia, per- 
sonaliy appeared Frank H. Siddall, well known to me asa prominent citizen 


made the following affidavit: 


I served an apprenticeship to the Drag and Chemical Business with the well 


. Baker & Co.; attended three full courses 


of Lectures on Chemistry, Materia Medica, anid the Preparation of Medicines, at the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and graduated March, 1856; and up to the time 
of my entering into the manufacturing of Toe Frank Stppan.ts SoaPp—a period of 
twenty-five years—was engaged in the Wholesale and Retail Drug Business, the 


unt. 


I hereby make solemn affidavit that Tuk FRANK StppaLus Soap is made from 
fine materials, entirely free from any deleterious fats, acids, or other injurious sub- 
stances, and that my success in the production of such a superior soap is attributable 


will produce sweet, light and wholesome 


bread, where others, who use equally good flour, will, through defective manage 
ment, have sour, heavy and indigestible bread. 

I do solemnly declare that the testimonials published from time to time are 
copies of genuine letters received at my office in duc course of business, the 


originals being on file and open to the inspection of the public. 
I further declare that all the claims made for it are true in 


claimed, when the directions are followed, are malicious or ignorant 


ing or scalding or hard rubbing, and is 


| every particular, ard that statements that it will not do-everything 
| 


falsehoods ; that it actually makes clothing clean, sweet and white without boil. 


equally good for calico, lawns, blankets, 


flannels, fine laces and fine clothing, as well as the more soiled garments of farmers, 


miners, blacksmiths and Jaborers ; 


removing the grime, dust and dirt from the skin 


of ewgineers and firsmen, cleansing and removing the smell from milk utensils, 


and the hands of those who attend to milking, and superior for cleaning nursing 


bottles and tubing, and consequently of great advantage in the nursery; and that it 


can be made to go s6 much further than 


poorest family can buy. 
I do further solemnly declare that 


other soap for all uses, and saves so much 


fuel when used on the family wash, that it is the cheapest soap that even the 


it is used by myself and family, to the 


exclusion of all other soap, for toilet, shaving, bathing, and all household purposes, 


. 


| and in place of Castile soap for cleaning the tecth, and in the washing of cuts and 
wounds; and that I have positive knowledge, from iny own personal and home 


experience, that even its long-continued use will not injure the skin of those 


using it, nor the most delicate fabrics washed with it. 


The above affidavit affirmed ard subscribed before me this twenty-fourth 


| day of June, A. D. 1881. 





One of the wonders of the nineteenth century. 


I have inclosed post-office order for one box of The 
Frank Siddalls Soap. We esteem it one of the wonders of 
the nineteenth century, and would not be without it 
Please send as freight, and direct to 

MRS. MARY PF. 
114 College Street, Middictown, Conn 


BREWER, 





157 Whiton Street, Jersey City, June 29, 1851. 
delighted 
} 


nN 


A boon to womankind. 
| 

| 

| My wife desires me to write and say she is 
| with the Soap you sent as a labor-saver and thoroug 
cleanser ‘“‘She never saw the like.’’ It has no 
| equal; it possesses all the peculiar characteristics you 
| claim for it, and it is truly ‘‘a boon to womankind ’ 
| We shall never be without it, and you have many thangs 
for your hindness in sending us a sample 

Very truly yours, 


bh. Fo. CROWEN 
The Frauk Siddalls Soap saves money. 
° N.Y 


Your Soap was received and given a good 


. 


Morristown, St. Lawrence Co., 


| Dear Sir: 
test by my wife 
It saves money in several ways, to wit: 
wood, water, etc. Will always be glad to give it the best 
recommendation of any soap that we have had anything 


| to do with. Yours respectfully, 
GEO. H. RUSSEL. 


We keep store, and 


Saves soap 


Ys 


P. S.—How can we get the Soap? 
would like to have your Soap for sale 





Washed forty-five pieces In two hours, and 
never saw better washing. 


Bonham, Fannin County, Texas, June 14, 1041 
We gave your Soap a fair trial on a large wash for six 
ons—executed the whole job in-about two hours, and 
find the soap everything it is recommended tobe. I never 
saw better washing ; the ladies are delighted, and now | 
want to know the price for two or three boxes. 


Yours truly, W. E. CARMEY 


| 


As soon think of doing without bread and 
butter. 

After giving the Frank Siddalls Soafi a thorough trial, | 
can conscientiously say that it is all you recommend .t ty 
be. I should aboug as soon be without bread and butter at 
my meals, as now to be without the Frank Siddalls Soap 

MRS. M. 1. THORN, 
Bex 200, Alden, Erie County, N. \ 





June 27, 1821. 





EZRA LUKENS, Magistrate of Court No. 12. 


It is no humbug. 


Loudonville, Ashland County, Ohio 


The Frank Siddalls Soap has been tried under my close 
} supervision, and [| am convinced that it is no humbu It 
, recommends itself. Inclosed I send you money cole for 
me box, which please send to my address 
June ag, 1881, N. SCHMITZ 


Will wash badly stained articles. 
May 8, 1881 


’ 
your Soap according to the direc 


Some of 


IT have washed with 
tions, and find that it does all you claim for it. 


the articles were badly stained, and it took the stains 
out with little troubl r labor Please let me know the 
pri by the t 


: 


MAG. A. PETTUS, 
Varaclifa, Savier Co., Arkansas. 


Itis hard to go back tothe old way. 


Murdock, Douglass Co., Ill., Jume 16, 1881 


ir I found your soap to be all it is recommended, for 
t saves me more than half the labor. Itis hard to go 
back to the old way of washing. Please let me know how 
you'sell it aud T will send for some, for it is remarkablehow 
it wores 
KATE KRACHT 


A most wonderful and labor-saving discovery. | 


Forest Home, Warren Co., 


iddall, Esq 


Miss , Jume 1g, 12% 
hr 


Your Soap fulfills in every particular all you claim for it 
It is so eatisfactory that my wife wishes me to buy a box 
of it. Itis a most wonderful and labor-saving discovery, 
snd I shall not hesitate to recommend it in he strongest 
my neighbors. Send me your terms for one or 
Yours respectfully, 


lL. RAW 


nn 


terms tu 


more boxes 


ON 


“A person don’t know how easy a washing is 
until Frank Siddalis Way of Washing 
Clothes is tried.” 


Arapahoe, Furnas Co., Nebraska, June 9, 1421 

Tried your Soap yesterday on a big wash, and I can 
illy say that it does all that is claimed for it; and 
thes came off the line Cleaner and whiter than the 


rson don’t know 


thank 
the « 
ld way of washing makes them. A 
how easy a washing is, until they try Frank Siddalls way 


he hard work 


of washing ; it dues away with t 
Now | want to know the price of the Soap by the box, 
I capect to use ther Kespectfully yours, 


SALLIE. MEYFERHOFFFER 








_— 


Ged biess the inventor of the Frank Niddalis Keap. 


Blossburg, Tioga Co., Pa, June ss, 198s 
Mr. Frank Siddall ; 


Your Soap was received and weed by the directions, and 
| was sur dat the results, Your Soap is all you claim 
ittu be. God bless the inventor of Frank Siddall Soap! 

Yours respectfully, J. ’. MORRELL. 


Its softening effects on the skin a reality. 
Yazoo City, Mississippi, July 5, 1808 
I have given the Frank Siddalls Soap a trial under my 
personal supervision, and am more than pleased and satis 
fied with the result. In addition to its other merits, it 
takes out sewing machine oil stains like magic. I am in 
love with it for the toilet and bath When the lather ix 
allowed to stay on the body the skin feels as soft and pli 


ant as ifithad been anointed with oil or cream. Please 
let me know the price by the box 
MRS. M A HARRISON 


Charmed with its wonderfal work. 


St. Joseph, Lousiana, June 20, 1361 
Have tried the Soap in strict accordance with the direc 
tions, and am charmed with it. Its work is wonderful. | 
would like to know where to get more, and the price by 
the box 
I! 


MRs NICHOLS 


From a Philadelphia Grocer, showing that sensible 
wash-women recommend it. 


Gist St. and Hazel Av., West Phila , July 7, 158: 
Dear Sir: We have been using your Seap for some 
time, and find it all that you promise. Our wash -woman 
uses it just as directed, and! has no trouble in washing, ancl 
we sell a great deal through her recommendation 


1. HAEBPLICH, Grocer 


The dirt all came out with the Soap. 
Hadley, Lape« rlo, Mich 


Dear Sir: We have followed your directions, and are 
very much pleased with the result. While we were was! 
ing out the soap from the clothes the dirt all came out 
We have never used anything to wash with that began to 
compare with your Soap 

Please inform us what your terms are, and oblige 


MRS. A. N. HAR 


The rubbing is 20 light that it dees not seem like work. 


Muldoon, Mississippi, June 27, 1881. 
Mr. Frank Siddall ; 

Your Soap re« cived, and gives perfect satisfaction Ni 
only trouble with it is that the rubbing is so light that it 
does not seem at all like work How, and at what pr 
can [I obtain the Suap by the box % Yours, ete, 

MRS. A. KILMFER 


The happiest wash-day In thirty-seven years. 


Dear Sir 

My wife and servant have given the Frank Siddalls Soap 
a trial according to directions And now let me sa 
Thirty and seven years have I lived in this evil whew: Ay 
and never before have I seen such a happy wash-day ; no 
steam, no heat, no unpleasant odor, no work, Please sen 
price for bux at once, as we want it in time for the war! 
next week Very truly, 

J C. STEPHENS 


Prinity M. E. Church 


Lafaycrtte, Ind June 227, 108 


A prejudiced jury decides in ‘avor of the Frank 
Siddalls Soap. 


,Ky., June 16, 1881 


Have just put The Frank Sid tal oap on trial, having 
submitted the case to a prejudwel jury (my wife) Ihe 
verdict is in favor of the Soap. My t will do al! 
that is claimed for it in the way of washing clothes, and n» 
mistake. Viease give me informat ' 
procured. "yurs tr 


Butter, Pendieton Co 


wite suys 


AS to teow it Can 


(, A. WANDELOUR 


Not only all, but more than i+ claimed for it, 


and Frank Siddall will be regardeMas a 
public benefactor. 


4 , lanimer t ’ a) Beams 
J ' 

Thave used The Fran'e his way rected, and 
was gratified to find thatit w t t more tha 
you claimed fur it As s00n a your “) i groeral use 
you will be regarded as a public benefactor Vlease advis 
me of the price by the tx a. for Lmust i for my use 
as I find it good for all j irfh se and nuh when | 
sent for it It rought itto be a hum I tow t cheer 


fully bear testimony to its genuine 
Yours ve 


MKS M 


trily, 


\NUELNLURG 


The Frank Siddalls Soap too much for the 
black, waxy sollof the West. 


Brandon, Hill Co., Tex , June ie, 


Dear Sir To-day my wife ha e wa 
your Suap, and ir delighted w t.s t clon't tate 
the water the old way dues, and she don't hawe to ts 
over a steam bath from boiling hot suds, and the clot! 
dry out clear and white, and sme! a mice, 

Our blace, waxy soil makes clothing awh rt 
your soap roots it out w th but lithe rubbing 

(ur water is ware hard, but your Soap washes nice 
it, and we did not have to use sects or lye we ~ 
usipg other svap Viease send prices 

GEORGE ELANCHARKT 


wash-day a FAIR, HONEST TRIAL of the Most Wonderful Soap and the 











Most Wonderful Way of Washing Clothes Ever Discovered. — 
The Frank Siddallis Soap is excellent for washing mirrors, window glass, car windows, and all kinds of glass vessels; also for washing milk 
utensils, and for removing the smell from the hands after milking. Where water is scarce or has to be carried far, it is well to know that a few 
buckets of water will answer for doing a large wash when the Frank Siddalls Soap is used according to the directions. 
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Some months ago “ The Saturday Evening Post 


* commenced telling its readers about 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


About its being a labor-saving invention, 


it Was as necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor ; 
and that it would answer both 


a better way and an easier way than the old way, 


the coarser clothing of the laboring classes; that the directions were sc le 
that a few minutes time on 


following them; and that it was a cheap soap to use; 


intelligence was all that was necessary to show the girl or washerwoman 


destined to afford wonderful rclicf to overworke 


d women and servant-girls; that 
that the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes was 
for the finest laces and garments and for 
asy that a child could have no trouble in 

the part of a housekeeper of ordinary 
how to use it, and every housekeeper should insist 


so simple and e 


on its being used exactly by the directions, and should not listen to any excuse for not using It. _ 


- 






The Saturday Evening Post also endorsed 
all these statements, and told its readers that 
the Frank Siddalls Soap and the Frank Sid- 
dalls Way of Washing Clothes never failed 
when the soap fell in the hands of a person . 
of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. Lip 


A Person of Refinement. 


The Saturday evening Post said, would be 
glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat way of 


ural kickaway the Wash Boiler) (( C 
No Boiling with Frank Siddalls Soap! 


Mp | 











Time Has Shown 


That these efforts have been appreciated, 

‘Though the advertisernents in this paper’ 
= and the unqualified indorsement of every 
claim made for the Frank Siddalls Soap 
and the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing 
Clothes, the Frank Siddalls Soap has been 
sent to every State in the Union where 
The Saturday Evening Post circulates, and 





Dontspoil the old Beiler Sam\ 
we can keep ashes in itt 








washing clothes in place of the old, hard 
sloppy, filthy way. 


A Person of Intelligence, 


The Saturday Evening Post said, would 
have no difficulty in understanding and fol 
lowing the very casy and sensible directions. 


A Person of Honor, 


The Saturday Fouening Lost said, would 
scorn to do so mean a thing as to buy an 
article and then not follow the directions 
so strongly insisted on 


And Sensible Persons, 


The “Satur day evening Post said, would 
not get mad when new and improved ways 
were brought to their notice, but would few 
thankful that better ways had been brought 
to their notice 





. a overworked or annoyed housekeepers from 
= on” OO every section have written their letters of 
thanks for having had their attention 
drawn to this great improvement. 


The¥rank Siddalls Soap 


Has already been introduced into a number 
of public institutions through Zhe Saturday 
Evening Post and other religious papers, 
gz 37 Among others, the Sisters of the Convent 
— of the Visitation, of Maysville, Ky., have 
written a splendid testimonial. They say 
that the Soap has given wonderful satis- 
SF |) hk faction, both in the laundry and for the 
ASS bath and toilet.- They use it for taking 
out grease-spots from black goods, for 


aT uN washing burns and blisters, and for every 
sa ‘es household use. 


\ a \ 























AND NOW KICK AWAY THE OLD WASH-BOILER—remember that prejudice is a sign of ignorance—and give one 


honest trial to the FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 





After gotting the opinion of noted housekeepers it was decided to adopt what is probably the most liberal proposition ever made to the public, 


When a lady sees that it is to her own interest to try the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes, and cannot find the Soap at the store where 
sho resid®s, she can get a cake by mail ONLY on the folowing FOUR conditions :— -- ah. + - = 


Persons who do not comply with sil FOUR of these conditions must not cxpeot 
be taken of their letters. 





ist. Iunclose the retail price (10 cents) in money or stamps. 

ed. Say in her letter in what paper she saw the advertisement. 

yd. Promise that the soap shall be used on the whole of a regular family wash. 

4th. Promise that the person sending will personally see that every little direction 
shall be strictly followed. 


Now, in return, the lady will get a regular ten-cent cake of Soap. ‘To make it 
carry safely it will be put in a metal envelope that costs six cents; and fifteen cents 
in postage-stamps will be put on; it will be enough to do a large wash, and there 
will be no excuse for a single lady reader of Zhe Saturday kvening Post for not 
doing away with all of her wash-day troubles. 


Gentlemen are requested not to send for the Soap until their wives have promised to faithfully comply with every requirement. 





The Frank Siddalls IMPROVED WAY of Washing Clothes. 





Easy and Ladyliko; Sensible Persons Follow these Rules Exactly, or Dont Buy the Soap. 


The soap washes freely in hard water. Dont use soda or lye. 


THE WASH-BOILER MUST NOT BE USED; 


Heat the wash water in the tea-kettle ; the wash-water should only be lukewarm, 
and consequently a tea-kettle will answer for even a large wash. 

A wash-boiler which stands unused several days at a time will have a deposit 
formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which 
njures some delicate ingredients that are in this soap. Always use lukewarm 
water. Never use very hot water, and wash the white flannels with the other 
white pieces. ‘The less water that the clothes are put to soak in, the better will 
be the result with the Frank Siddalls Soap 

Firsr.—Cut the soap in half—it will go further. Dip one of the articles to be 
washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard, and rub on the soap 
lightly, not missing any soiled places. ‘Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a 
piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, and lay it inthe bottom of the tub 
under the water, and so until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are 


rolled up. ‘Then go away for twenty minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let 
the soap do ifs work 
Nexr.— After soaking the full time, commence by rubbing a piece lightly on 


the wash board, and all the dirt will drop out; turn each garment inside out so as to 
get at the seams, but bONT use any more soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, 
or they will turn yellow; and pon? wash through Two suds. If the wash-water gets 
entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and add a little clean water. Never rub hard, 
orthe dort will be rubbed in—but rub lightly and the dirt will drop out. All dirt can 
readily be got out in ONE suds: if a streak is hard to wash, soap it again and throw 
back in the suds for a few minutes, but DonT keep the soap on the wash-board, nor 
lying in the water, or it will waste. Do not expect this soap to wash out stains that 
have been ser by the old way of washing. 

Ne&xi comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for 
the purpose of getting the dirty suds out. Wash each piece lightly on the washboard 
(without using any more soap), and see that all the dirty suds are got out. 

Next, the biue-water ; which can be either lukewarm or cold; Use scarcely any 
Iluiug, for this soap takes the place of bluing. Stir a piece of the soap in the biue- 
water untti the water gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes through this soapy blue 
water, wnng them, and hang them out to dry without any more rinsing, and with 

‘ sadting or lotang a single piece. NWWashed this way the clothes will Nor smell 


of the soap, but will smell as sweet as new. Afterward wash the colored pieces . 


and colored flannels the same way as the other pieces. It is not a good way, nor 
aclean way, to put clothes to soak over might. Such long soaking sets dirt, and 
makes the «lothes harder to wash. 





Dont use borax. 


Dont use anything but FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 
NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


If at any time the wash-water gets too cool to be comfortable, add enoug): water 
out of the tea-kettle to warm it. Should there be too much lather, use less svap 
next time ; if not lather enough, use more soap. 

For Washing Horses, Dogs, and other Domestic Animals, The Frank Siddails 
Soap is without an equal ; it is excellent for washing the dirt out of scratches and sores 
on horses. Fleas, lice, and other vermin on animals, are attracted by dirt; wash 
the animal clean, and there is no dirt for the vermin to thrive on. It takes the 
smell of milking off the farmer’s hands. ‘Try the Frank Siddalls Soap for Shaving; 
it leaves the most tender skin smooth and soft; try it for Washing the Baby ; try it 
for cleaning Sores, Wounds, and for Hospital Use generally, in place of the 
Imported Castile soap. It will not irritate the face and neck when sore from sun- 
burn, nor the Baby when chafed with its clothing: 

Persons who have had their Skin Poisoned by the Poison Oak or Poison Sumg¢, 
or those who are afflicted with Salt Rheum, Tetter, Erysipelas, Pimples or Blotches 
on the face, Old Stubborn Ulcers, Itching Piles, etc., often find that the use of 
Castile or toilet soaps seems to aggravate their trouble. ‘The Frank Siddalls Soap, 
on the contrary, will agree with the most delicate skin; it can be used both in health 
and disease, and can always be depended on not to irritate the skin even of the 
youngest infant, and for that reason is recommended by many physicians and nurses 
for washing burns and scalds and all sore surfaces of the skin in preference to the 
best Castile soap. 

lor use in the Sick Room, for Washing Utensils, Bedding, etc., and for Washing 
an Invalid, it is highly recommended by physicians and others as remarkable !v' 
being both mild and at the same time thoroughly cleansing. 

Kemember it does not soil the Clothing or Bedding, and it is not neceseary 
rinse the suds thoroughly off, as is the case with most other soaps. 








ADDRESS ALL LETTERS, OFFICE OF 


FRANE SIDDALLS SOATF, 
#18 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In New York the Frank Siddalls Soap is sold by such wholesale house» “ 
Williams & Potter, Francis H. Leggett & Co., Burkhalter; Masten X Co., Woodruff, 
Spencer & Stout, and others, and by many retail grocers in New York and Brookiy?; 
is sold in Philadelphia by nearly every wholesale and retail grocer, and 1s rapidly 
growing to be the most Popular Soap in the United States. 


? 
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A few of the MANY THOUSANDS OF TESTIMO that are :eceived at the Office of THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP are 
printed in this week’s “Saturday Evening Post.” By reference to Mr. Siddall’s affidavit, it will be seen that he makes positive 
affidavit that these testimonials are all genuine, In addition, a gentleman connected-with the staff of this paper has personally 
cxamined every one of the postals and letters from which the testimonials were copied, and THEY ARE UNDOUBTEDLY GENUINE, 


proving that THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP will do everything claimed, when the directions are followed, and will make clothes 
clean, sweet and white without boiling or scalding, * 


and that any statements to the contrary are either ignorant falsehoods or maliciou 





s falsehoods. 











ij: aurpasses all other soap, and the labor in washin« | a og 
is not half what it is the old way. AFEIDAVIT. Ged bless the inventor of the Frank Niddalls Koap. 
Bennett, Neb., June 13, 138: | ee Blossburg, Tioga Co., Pa, June ss, 198s 
Mr. Frank Siddall ; 


After a trial of your way of washing with Before me, a Justice of the Peace In and for the City of Philadeiphia, per- | ; Vour Soap was received and used hy the directions, and 
i>. it gives me great pleasure to state that it ’ . was surprised at the results, Your Soap is all you claw 
! = soaps and preparations that I have seen sonaliy appeared Frank H. Siddall, well known to me as a prominent citizen itto be. God bless the Inventor of Frank Siddall. Soap! 
Isher is hardly half what it is the old way. | of Philad 2Iphia in good standing, and made the following affidavit: Yours vespecttlly, J.P. MURRELL. 
! ices ours respectfully, ‘ 
SALOME WILSON 


yee I served an apprenticeship to the Draz and Chemical Business with the well 
: Bag Sees ' : Pas , Its softening effects on the skin a reality. 
a veice from the fae Weld tren o large ¢ a known Philadelphia drug firm of John C. Baker & Co.; attended three full courses 


of Lectures on Chemistry, Materia Medica, and the Preparation of Medicines, at the 


Yazoo City, Mississippi, July 5, 1851 


, concern. | nt Mages : . I have given the Frank Siddalls Soap a trial under my 
Ve have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap, and the success | I hiladelphia ( ollege ol Pharmacy, and graduated March, 1856; and up to the time personal supervision, and am more than pleased and satis 
. chat we, sunt Faas it. > ee en eee of my entering into the manufacturing of Tue Frank StppaLts Soap—a period of abacus po a oF caties te aaa ms gt 
e eight clerks, and desire your list of prices, as we | twenty-five years—was engaged in the Wholesale and Retail Drug Business, the pads ant culke bad oobie Par =) SSheeten 
JAMES W. TAYLOR greater part of that time on my own account. ant as if ithad been anointed with oil or cream. Please 
‘fa, Of . ~e : : let me know the price by the box 
L chi Cy, Utah Co., Ureh. I hereby make solemn affidavit that Tue FRANK StppALis Soap is made from MES M A HARRISON 
1 ° ® . . ; 
-—— | fine materials, entirely free from any deleterious fats, acids, or other injurious sub- a 
(an be termed the Housekeeper’s Relief. stances, and that my success in the production of such a superior soup is attributable Charmed with its wonderful work 
1 your Soap sccording’ to the directions and to the same reason that one housekeeper will produce sweet, light and wholesome Se. Joseph, Louisiana, June so, 588 
rl Sle sweet ; lothing ‘ ; : : , lantisiana, Ju 20, 188 
vo co other t 1 ean poemuse &, and will do all | bread, where others, who use equally good flour, will, through defective Inanage Have tried the Soap in strict accordance with the direc 
, introduce it among my friends. I think it can . —_ aa erer : S oaet » - tions, and am charmed with it. Its work is wonderful 1 
vd ‘the Housekeeper’s Relief,”’ for the - — ment, have sour, heavy and indigestible bread. wouts like to know where to get more, and the price by 
{ the most trying phat falls to the lot of house- ania » dan " ‘ . ; : hatin, , on ae the box 
pee IRS. i BLITTLE. I do solemnly declare that the testimonials published from time to time are MES. H. NICHOLS 
McGaheysville, Buckingham Co., Va. copies of genuine letters received at my office in due course of business, the 
ar originals being on file and open to the inspection of the public. From « Philadelphia Grocer, showing that sensible 





wash-women recommend it. 


I further declare that all the claims made for it are true in 
Gust St. and Hazel Av., West ’hila , July 7, 108: 


every particular, ard that statements that it will not doeverything 


Must prove a great boon to the haman family. 
North Haverhill, N. H., June 14, 1881. 


Dear Sir: We have been using your Seap for som 


Siddall ; : : , . 
rh teak tins: dea vine Sinn tes le, el claimed, when the directions are followed, are malicious or ignorant time, and find it all that you promise. Our wash-woman 
wt tere : ‘ 7 | p, b + : * uses i st as direc ‘ ’ ‘as te romble “ ’ : 
. for clothes, shaving, and other purposes, has falsehoods ; that it actually makes clothing clean, sweet and white without boil a taal ‘rome, ne . each 7 be hs ashing, an: 
stinfacte » think 3 al st ove : 3 ms : we ‘ ¢ ea ey rough hh ecommen ion 
. a family.  Respectially yeurs, - , ing or scalding or hard rubbing, and is equally good for calico, lawns, blankets, 1. MABPLICH, Groce 
FE. EASTMAN flannels, fine laces and fine clothing, as well as the more soiled garments of farmers, . 





miners, blacksiniths and Jaborers ; removing the grime, dust and dirt from the skin 


. . ‘ . The dirt all came out with the Soap. 
of cwgineers and firsmen, cleansing and removing the smell from milk utensils, 


Hadley, Lapeer Co , Mich 


Washes in the hard water of Kansas. 


| have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap, both with hard = ee . : : 
ft water, and with satisfactory pene, the tehes not and the hands of those who attend to milking, and superior for cleaning nursing Dear Sir; We have followed your directions, and are 
more tha “ha i h: vith ° . : . : ’ - - 
a: ae ee et ae cea ror bottles and tubing, and consequently of great advantage in the nursery; and that it many © -_ pleased with he renal h. hil we were was) 
id ’ = ‘ - yo ng out the soap from the clothes the dirt all came out 
ter than by the old plan. T used the Soap exactly by can be made to go so much further than other soap for all uses, and saves so much We have never used anything to wash with that began to 
Cceoms <_ _ — , . ‘ ‘ . , _ compare with your Soap 
MARY THAYER, _ fucl when used on the family wash, that it is the cheapest soap that even the Tieoee idineth ep What your taste con, enh cilia 
. Ottumwa, Coffee Co., Kan. | * “ : 
e es poorest family can buy. MRS. ALN. HARI 
ni I do further solemnly declare that it is used by myself and family, to the 
Used both in soft and hard water. exclusion of all other soap, for toilet, shaving, bathing, and all household purposes, The rubbing is 90 light that it does not seem like work. 
Monticello, Minn., June 13, 1881. : : | Muldoon, Mississippi, June a7, 1881. 
° , y | } ning the teeth, an 8 o s , , Pee ¢ , 
r: The cake of Frank Siddalls Soap came to | * and in place of Castile evap for Ce 8 , and in the wa hing f cuts anid Mr. Frank Siddall ; 
tnd | have tried it both in soft and hard water, and wounds; and that I have positive knowledge, from ny Own personal and home Your Soap received, and gives perfect satisfaction. ‘T) 
10 i S v wed. P P : ie P o oub hat the rubbing ie se see ie 
eee tice He that ok have cver sve Please | cgnerience, that even its long-continued use will not injure the skin of those | sm tube wih iio thatthe ebbing is 4 hgh tha 
MRS. J. W.HANAFORD. | using it, nor the most delicate fabrics washed with it. can [ obtain the Soap by the box ? Yours, ete., 
’ MRS. A KILMER 


' fi it affirmed ard subscribed before me this twenty-f th 
\ reverend gentleman and his family perfectly The above affidav nty-trour 





asto | day of June, A.D. 1881. The happiest wash-day In thirty-seven years. 
; atshed. EZRA LUKENS, Magistrate of Court No. 12. | : ” 
1) ar Sir: The cake of soap came to hand last Satur- | — — alii aii - _ - - , one weed Soeiemelions eat ! dal 
id to-day ied it fs ly wash. When the | } y Wile and servant have given the Pran< sick s 5o@p 
eee Oe See ae S aw sae “They One of the wonders of the nineteenth century. It is no humbug. | a trial according to directions. Aud now let me say 
> A . pt Ts . . e ’ . . ys: ; lives ond 
—well, see Mark ix. 3 for a description. : I have inclosed post-office order for one box of The , Loudonville, Ashland County, Ohio | Therty ane ee * a7 pds , ; “ =~ wa nn 
ire delighted, and now I want to know the prices, | p k Siddalls Se Ww steem it one of the wonders of } 4 —" ' | and never before have I seen such a happy wash-« ay. he 
y wife says she never wants to go back to the old rank Siddalls Soap. ¢ estee ’ tag ene Phe Frank Siddalls Soap has been tried under my close | steam, no heat, no unpleasant odor, no work, Please sen 
; joss y’ "iene. coal the nineteenth century, and would not be with: '\ | supervision, and | am convinced that it is no humbu It | price for bux at once, as we want it in time for the wa 
washing. ours y, He eae ed tee Sha Please send as freight, and direct to recommends itself, Inclosed I send you money 2 for pext week Very truly, 
REV. C. GALEENER MRS. MARY E.. BREWER, ne box, which please send to my address J.C. STEPHENS 
— 114 College Street, Middictouwn, Conn June 29, 1881, N. SCHMITZ Frinity Mf. £. Chu 
! = Lafayette, Ind , June 27, 158 
\ two weeks’ wash done in two hours, and the author- a 
ity of a postmistress for saying 80. } A boon to womankind. Will wash badly stained articles. 
« tried the Frank Siddalls Soap, and am very much | 157 Whiton Street, Jersey City, June ag, 18% May 8, 18% A prejudiced jury decides in ‘avor of the Frank 
with it, and have done a two weeks’ wash in two! My wife desires me to write and say she is delighted Ihave washed with your Soap according to the direc Siddalls Soap. 
vhich would have taken half a day’s hard labor to | wiih the Soap you sent as a labor-saver and thorough tions, and find that it d ves all you claim for it. Some of 
y the old way of washing. Any woman can do her | cleanser ‘*She never saw the like.”’ It has mo the articles were badly stained, and it took the stains Butter, Pendieton Co, hy., June a6, s88e 
washing with it, as the Soap does all the hard work equal; it possesses all the peculiar characteristics 5 mu out with little trouble or labor. Please let me know the Have just put The Franke Sidita EES PPE 
f the clothes were very badly soiled, but came out | claim for it, and it is truly ‘‘a boon to womankind ve y the | " —_ i submitted the case to a prejudied jury (my wife), The 
ind white. Please let me know by return mail what | We shall never be without it, and you have many thanks MAG. A. PETTUS, caniias in te Gover of tha Seas. My wile cave it ol Gee 
st, as don’t see now I can do without it for your hindness in sending us a sample Varaclifa, Savier Co., Arkansas. | ¢hat is claimed for it in the way of washing clothes, and n» 
ours respectfully, Very truly yougs, mistake. Viease give me informat us tu how can | 
C. WASHABAUGH, P M., es Fr. F. CROWEN ' —, === |. meg 
1oo!. sroad Ford, Pa — CA. WANDFLOUR 


It is hard to go back tothe old way. 





The Frank Siddalls Soap saves money. Mardock, Douglass Co., Ill., June 6, s88¢ 


Ah ; } . : 
heartfelt tribute to the Frank Siddalis Soap. Morristown, St. Lawrence Co., N. ir I found your soap to be all it is recommended, for| Not only all, but more than is claimed for it, 
There are not words in the English language | Dear Sir Your Soap was received and given a good (t saves me more than half the labor. It is hard two go 4 Frank Médall wilt be reaardeH ns 
ess the gratitude at the result of the Frank Siddatls | tect by my wife . back to the old way of washing. Please let me know how an ank ! 4 a 
I find it fust as recommended, ant believe in time It saves money in several ways, to wit Saves soay ell it and Iw end for some, for it is remarkable how public benefactor. 
iniversally used as the sewing machine. If | wood, water, etc. Will always be glad to give itthe best t work lariuner ~t td) Bows 
: KATE KRACHI ih 


' persuade any of our grocerymen to order it, T shall | pecommendation of any soap that we have had anythis 
me for myself and to supply my friends. Please | yo ad) with. Yours respectfully, 


— J 














»w the price | GLO. H. RUSSEL. cook. ed ‘The } . te : 
MRS. JOSHUA SMITH, é A most wonderful and labor-saving discovery. was gratified te fined that it ‘ , mpeg 
Deposit, Broome Co , N.Y P. S.—How can we get the Soap? We keep store, and 5 - you claimed fur it As 800% ay f “) geuera 
! would like to have your Soap four sale Forest Home, Warren Co., Miss , Jume 1g, 19% you will be regarded as a public henefactor. lease ad 
Frank Siddall, Esq me of the price by the box, for Lmust have it for my 
| ‘ 
Your Soap fulfills in every particular all you claim for it sf find it good for all purpe se and , when | 
Makes flannels as soft as new Washed forty-five pieces in two hours, and It is soeatisfactory that my wife wishes me to buy a box | sent for it I thought it to be a humbug, | now hye al 
Hornellsville, Steuben Co., N. Y, never saw better washing. of it Jt is a most wonderful and labor-saving discovery, | fully bear testimony to its genuinen 
ld, Ese vod I shall not hesitate tu recommend it in the strongest Yours very tn 
4 1 . . i ia K , 
fo ' your Soap to be more r ou clai ori Bonham, Fannin Count , Texas, June 14, to! terms to my neighbor Send me your terms for cne or | , t . i ‘ { 
‘ teat ay Aa onthe oe se Pan poh We gave your Soap a fair trial om a large wash for six ore boxes Your. respectfully, a we UENLURG 
ything that eome om adine near r ualing it. for rsons—executed the whole job in-about two hours, and Il. RAWSON a aa 
tre = S stiff, and nm a stained tock but after one | find the soap ooeyeieg it is recommended tobe. I never - 
od x with the Frank Sicidalls Seap they came out clean saw better washing ; the ladies are delighted, and now | | The Frank Siddalle« Soap too much for the 
ute and as soft as new want to know the price for two or three boxes. “A person don’t know how easy a washing ix | blash, wasy call af the West. 
JAMES F. BEACH, | Yours truly, W. E. CARMEY until Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Secnten 
srondon fill ¢ 
i } Clothes is tried.” ;, , mead 
ae -: ‘ . ° : . Jear if O-Gay my were ; ‘ . ; et 
ecenee Sir Caney aenee eee As soon think of doing without bread and Arapahoe, Furnas Co., Nebraska, June 9, 1821 your Soap, and is delighted woth it. + Git hntie 
Forge Village, Mass , June 26, 1381 butter. Iried your Soap yesterday on a big wash, and I can | the water the old way ¢ and she « t have to ate 
ida! . thanklully say that it does all that is claimed for it: and over a steam bath from boiling hot suds, an 
¢:ved your Soap. and have used it accofding tc direc- After giving the Frank Siddalls Soafi a thorough trial. I oye clothes came off the line cleaner and whiter than the | dry cut Clear and white, and sme | a4 ni¢ 
It works chosen sty ‘I like it ‘Sener thee any | C4" conscientiously say that it is all you recommend tty oh) way of washing makes them. A person don’t know Our biace, waxy soil makes clothing aw! 
| have ever used twee a leeks oat oe 4 ius pote a | be. I should aboug as soon be without bread and butter at jw easy a washing is, until they try Frank Siddalls wa if soap roots it out with but little rubbing 
es, but used it as the direct ms cay and they looked | ™Y meals, as now t be without the Frank Siddalls svap of washing ; it does aw m4 with the hard work | Our wanes is very hard, but y af GOP Waenes hice 
cas I could want. Would like to know the price by MRS. M. 1. THORN, : ; w I want to know the ~— of the Suap by the box, | it, _ nd soe wf a - — ye as we ° 
ts our er Coes not k« it. Yours tru , , . ld “rie © wt N. ‘ for capcct t 7: , ther espectluily yours, pe oth af j . vt é 
groc ep y Zé Hox 200, Alden, Erie County, CALLIE. MEVYERHOEFFER ¢ GEORGE. ELANCHARI 


MRS. SARAH P. PRESCOTT. June 27, 1821 


It is not asking much to ask for one wash-day a FAIR, HONEST TRIAL of the Most Wonderful Soap and the 
Most Wonderful Way of Washing Clothes Ever Discovered. 
The Frank Siddalls Soap is excellent for washing mirrors, window glass, car windows, and all kinds of glass vessels; also for washing milk 
utensils, and for removing the smell from the hands after milking. Where water is scarce or has to be carried far, it is well to know that a few 
buckets of water will answer for doing a large wash when the Frank Siddalls Soap is used according to the directions. 
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New Publications. 

“Cobwebs and Cable” is the somewhat 
whimsical title of a novel by Hesba Strat- 
tom, an English aut of some celebrity. 
It is at interesting, readable tale, without 
any particular pretensions to shining merit 
inany respect. It has been written with a 
view to amuse only, and this its lively plot, 
cleardrawn characters, and spirited method 
of narration will be sure to accomplish. 
We ean recommend it as sure to past the 
time agreeably, where nothing better isto be 
had. Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers, New 
York. For sale by Perkinpine & Higgins, 
Wid Areh street. Price $1.00. 

“Paul Hart: or, the Love of his Life.” 
This ix a thoroughiv American story of real 
life, without sensational exaggeration, yet 
full of incident, andexhibiting, in a marked 
manner, the various characteristics of the 
persons through whom the plot is simply 
vet artistically developed, and will be wel- 


eomed by the readiny public as much for ite | 


complete probability as for its wel) -sustained 
interest and originality. The seene is prin 
ecipally laid in New York, and the interest is 


mainky eoneentrated on the mlven- 
tures of Paul Part, from echildlood to sue. 
cessful manhood. T. Bh. Peterson & Broth- 
ers, Philadelphia, Pa. Price 74 cents. 


MAUAZINES. 


lick’s Floral Guide—w hiel¥ has no suy ¢ 
rior in any respect on either side of the At- 


lantic—appears for August in a miagnih- 
eontly illustrated cover of new design. 
The inside matter is fresh, seasonable, 


practical and just what all lovers of flowers 
need. James Viek, Rochester, New York. 

RBRlackwood'sa Magazine in the Leonard 
Seott Company's reprint has anarticle piv. 
ing an aceount of the “Detence of Stander- 
ton,” inthe Transvaal operations, ‘Rem. 
iniseenees of Prison Life’’ follows. There 
isa second paper on ‘Phe Land of Khemi,”’ 
treating of “The Labyrinth and the Lakes.” 
Part IX, of ‘The Private Secretary’ 1s 
printed, Other papers are A French Lady 
and her friends; “King Bormba's Point 
a West African Story: “Reeolleetions a ta 
Pourehette Tunis: and “The Late An- 
drew Wilson.’ Received from W. BB. Zeiber. 

Appleton's Journal for $ 
with Part IV oof Sa 
Other articles both meow 


“ ptember opens 
and) Sinners,” 
onl dnteresting are: 


iits 


“A Poep at Freneh Schools,’ “Clement 
Marot,”) “A Siberian exile Eighty Years 
Ago,” “Charles Lamb's Ilumeor,’’ Candi- 
dating, or Old’ Times in the Southwest,’ 
“Man's Place in Nature,’ *M. Littre and 
the Dictionary of the Preneh Language,” 
“Bonaparte, Strange Players,’ *’The 


Curiosities of Criticisia.’’ “Sineerityv in Bi- 
ography, ete. ete. ''Phe Editor's Table,” 
and other departivents are, as usual, well- 
filled. Appleton & Co., Publishers, New 
York. 

—_ -« -_ 

Marry nor Wrrnour Love.—The most 
egregious blunder in a life's history is eom- 
mitted when a Worn) TaArrles one man and 
loves another. ‘Phis, unfortunately, is by 
no means an anomalous oecurrenee,  Pisteo- 
rv repouts itself daily when women, actun- 
ted by worldly pride or influenced friends, | 
are led tothe alter by those men whom 
they barely like, while in= the inmost re- 
coxses of their hearts they love another, and 
constantly long for another's syinpathy, 
nnother’s kiss, an ther’s love, 

A woman walking the avenue of life, hav- 


ing roacde this mistake, tries to be, and 


sompetimes fancies she is, happy; but when | 


in the solitude of her own thoughts, tnisyive 
ings arise Which render life miserable td a 
degree. 

Let no ehaste and virtuous woman, en- 
dowed with God-given attributes, plunge 
thoughtlessly into this deep and engulfing 
current Without Seriously considering her 
position ; for let her be warned that the step 
onee taken irrevoeable and life-bind- 
ing, and no poweron earth can relieve her 
misery orassist iniaking her lifevendurable. 
W hat is lite without love?) Pitiable, indeed, 
is that worman Whe, either by her voluntary 
net ofhrough the influenee of others, de- 
nies hersell the pleasure it was the Almigh- 
tv's tnitention shee Tr mnyaowv. Take the 
voung girl who tourries an old) man, and 
what in her life? A) constant despair and 
longing for wiiat it thtivht lave ben, 
eceurrence is the miar- 


Is 


A very ceetnitiean 
riave of a young Wordn to a man who 
idolizes ber, but for when she has but tol- 
eration. Yet carried away by the prospect 


ofan easy life, or intiuenced tw parents or 
friends whooften have aselfish motive in 
tnftlueneinga. she polite herself Dbewond the 


reach of that destiny for Which she was in- 


tended and for which she was created, Let 
sober, temperate, deliberate, and mature 
thoughts be her guide, and she will then 


vet aeeording to her heart's promoptings, and 
in doing thus we challenge an instance 
when regret has followed, 

It is saidl experience isthe best of teachers; 
but what is experience but mature thought? 
Then let her be actuated by her own tmo- 
tives, influenced by herown desires, con- 
trolled by her own circumstances, exercise 


her own judgment, and abide the prompt. | 


ings of her own heart, and we shall have 
fewer unhappy murriages. M. 8. 

> - _ ‘ 

A Drar Encglishinan tried to pass himself 

off as an Irishman by saying that he was an 


hexile os ‘earin’. 
~~ @¢- = 


THE highest hopes and interest of the 


race rest on the purity, health and strength 
of wonanhood. We take pleasure in refer- 


ri our readers to the remarkable efficacy 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’'s Vegetable Corn- 
and in ali that class of diseases from 


which women suller so muich. 








IN M FLAT. 





My Mauteline—my Madeline! 
Mark my melodious midnight moans: 
Moch may my melting music mean, 
My modalated monotones. 


My mandolin’s mild minstrelsy, 
My mental music magazine, 

My mouth, my minda@ny memory, 
Must mingling murmur *‘Madeline*** 


Muster ‘mid midnight masqnerade, 
Mark medest maidens, matron.” mien, 

*Mongst Mantua’s most majestic maids, 
Mateh me my matchless Madeline: 


Mankind’s malevolence may make 
Much melancholy musie mine; 

Many my motives may mistake, 
My modest merits much malign. 


My Madeline’« most intrthful more 
Much mollifies my mind’« machine; 
My mournfulness* magnitude 
Melt» makes me merry, Madeline! 


Match-making mas may machinate, 
Mancwuvring misees me mileween, 

Mere money may make tinany mate, 

My magic motto’s—"*Madeline!* 
v. 


N. NONE, 
ce 


Humorous. 


Men of high standing — Roofers 
It is 


the train. 


the dressmaker who always makes 


Apple Jack is said to be first cousin to 
Jity Jaime. 

The crow is the best corn extractor of 
which we know, 


The fly that walks on oleomargarine is 
not the butterfly, 

An exchange remarks that eating is a 
ehalr-at-table act. 

Should a hungry man become a martyr 


because he poos to the steak? 
It 


Jupmatic 


omoething has turned his head, 


' oA erank is a new name fora 
shows that 
A certain musical critic is so full of music 
that he flads it Linpossitle to eat his meals save with 
a tuningefork, 
TH feed my 


land, ** observed Airs. - tule, as 


boarders on the fat of the 
che pald for a tub 
of olcomarygarine, 

“All things come to him who waits, but 
a quarter Judictously bestowed on a walter will hurry 


things up a little, 


A man advertises: ‘Hands wanted on 
bovs* pants." Hands won't do any good now-a-days, 
It needs a leather strap. 

‘The darkeys hour is just 
started 
brenh- 


Old proverb : 
before the dawn, ** remarked Saumbo, when le 
out before daybreak to hunt upa chicken for 
last. 

If anyone were to pick the pocket of a 
what popular 
hii-tol-the-riddle-on-the 


conundrum sitting on a tooubeam, 
chorus would he 


ray! 

Natural history! ‘Why does a cat swal 
low a mouse head foremost ¥ is one of the mellifiuent 
of the hour, In order tou save its tail for a 


pertiorm ¢ 


questions 
toothpick. 

Midsummer conundrum: Johnson— 
‘Smith, what hind of «a beast would vou prefer to be 
Af yer lead ter bee Smith—‘'Well, just at thi- 
tine of the year I'd rather be a little bare,** 


onuer* 


Clams are now made of india rubber, 
and palnted so artistically Mat they cannot be told 
from the genuine article, Por making clam chowder 
a tew dozen of them will last a restauranta lifetime, 

There may be other worlds than this, as 
astrouomers clalm, but we don't believe that any of 
‘om can beat the gymnastics performed by our folks 
when the head rope of a hammock suddenly decides 
tolet po. 

Texas editors have no music in their souls, 
Dallas, 


voleoes, 


who was serenaded witha chorus of 
sald in his paper that ‘‘the peaceful 
the screams of a gang of wild 


at 

) sitteen 
night was broken by 
hyenas, ** 


A millionaire, who was looking at a level 
tract of land which he had just bought atau eatravae 
sald te the agent wHo had had «oid it te 


Cane 


cant price, 


hha: “‘hdeadmire arich, green Mat.’’ ‘so du ° 
sigméticantly replied the agent, 

Statistics show there is one lunatic for 
every four hundred people in France, We ll, that’s 


enough, he lunatic, it he can get off all his clothe. 
and finda knife cleven inches long, can furnish very 
active cmployment for Just about fourundred peo- 
ple . 


A boy came home from school much ex- 
cited and told his father that he beliewed all human 
beings were descended from apes, which made the old 
man se mad thathe replied, angrily: ‘**That mav be 
the case with you, but itain’t with me, [ean te you 

| that, new,** 


The baby was given a candy whistle,and, 
baby-like, straightway began to devour it. **No, 


| no,** sald his mother, ‘baby must not eat it; Nasty, 
nasty 1° “Oh, let Im cat it,’* said pater-farilias, 


looking over his newspaper; ‘I'm glad tu ses 
Tommy has such a flne musical taste, ** 

A little girl, having been punished for 
half emptying a pot of Jam, In her mother’s absence 
from the room, Was asked by her, ‘*Now, Amy, what 


thot 


“Why, mamma, | should say, as the pot has been be- 
gun, [think you had better tinish it.** 


| 


phy In the course of the g¢ 
| a pile of small cherries on his plate, and 


| 


There is a good deal of helpful philoso- 
wd-natured man who had 
who made 
them taste better by looking at them through a mag- 
nifving-giass and saying to himself, ‘Those are the 
biggest aud handsomest cherries Lever saw. " 
“(harles,"’ she said, as she brushed his 
hair back from his forehead when he sat reading the 
peper yesterday morning. ‘*‘Why Is a watch-dog 
smaller in the morning than he is at night?" ‘He 
alu’t.*’ ‘“‘Yeshe is, Beeause he has to be let out at 
nightand taken in in the morning.** : 
It is remarkable how many things W ill 
bottles of catsup, doughnuts, sola water 





explode 


| fountains, boilers, roast potatoes, and now man. Lately 


we read ina novel that **Kugenie’s father, upon hear- 
ing this, exploded with indignatian,’* This should 
teach fathers never to foul with indignation. 


An Oil City man who suspected that his 
sorvant virl wasin the habit of using kerosene for 
hindling, put just a taste of nitro-giveerine into the 
Contrary to expectation, nothing 
happened: but a day or two later the girl came around 
and asked bimw to subseribe something towards buy- 
ing a new stove for her poor old mother, as theirs had 


oll-can, as a test, 


| fallen to pieces, 


| 


Old Tenpercent went to church last Sun- 
day. The minister, he says, had a good deal to say 
about the Pool of Bethesda, Tenpercent didnt wait 
to hear all the sermon but rushed home to look over 
his securities, Ile got stuck by the Jersey pool and 
in Union Pacific, and he didn’t mean to get caught 
again, not if he knew himself, Fortunately, how- 
ever, he didn't hav@ any Bethesda, 


The late Dean Stanley is said to have 
rarely made a gesture when preaching. One day af- 


| termorning service he asked his wife ifshe had no- 


| 


teed the Intensity with which the congregation had 
yazed upon during the sermon, ‘‘Ilow could they 
help it, my dear, ** said Lady Augusta, *‘whey one of 
your gloves was on the top of your head the whole 
time #7’ The dean having taken his hat off on enter- 
ing the pulpit, the glove therein had fallen on his 
head, and, as he stood quite still when preaching, 
there it remained, 


Those sad-looking persons who appears in 
town between 6 and 7 o'clock in the evening, laden 
down with lunch baskets, and covered with perspira- 
tion and sunburn, and who climb wearily into the 
horse cars and are dragged home as If all hope had 
fled, have not all suddenly been bereft of friends and 
property by somemysterious dispensation of Provi- 
denee, as they would seem to import. No, Indeed } 
They have been down by the sad sea waves on a ple- 
nic, and have kept up a hollow pretence of mirth by 
filling their interfors with smoky clam chow ler and 
hard-bolled eggs, and what you now perceive Is the 
inevitable reaction which follows such festivities, 

—_ . 
A Healthy State. 

People are constantly changing their homes from 
East to West and from North to South and vice versa 
in search of a healthy State, If they would learn to be 


| contented, and to use the celebrated Kidney-Wort 


Pian, 


would you saytome if l had dove such a thing ¥** 


| “Now, George, you must divide the cake | 


honorably with your brother Charley.** ‘What i. 
honorably, mother ?** “Itiseans that you must give 
him the largest plece.** 

Charley would divide it,** 


Ataconvention of dime novel writers held 
in New York the other day it was unanimously re- 
sulved not to Introduce in their works of fiction here- 
after any boy as hero who has not robbed his father 
of $5, 000, tortured his Little brother, served six months 


‘Then, mother, I'd rather | 


| 


in jail, set fire to a neighbors house, committed high- | 


way robbery, and rum away from bome two extermi- 
| mate Indians, 


, conquered by the Bitters, 


, 


when sick they would be much befter off. The whole 

svstem can be kept in a healthy state by this simple 

but effectual remedy, See large advertisement, 
—>_ «——<———— 


Important. 


When you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- | 
Expressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND | 


cape 
UNION HlOTEL, Opposite Grand Central Depot. #0 | 
elegant rooms, fitted up ata’cost of one million dol- | 
lars, reduced to @l and upwards per day. European | 
Elevator, Restaurant supplied with the best. 

Tlorse-cars, staves, and elevated railroads to all de- | 


pots. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other tirst-class hotel 
in the city, 

. — o> | 


12% North dist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, February 22, 1881, 
HoumMan Pan Co., 


(GENTLEMEN: —-My child. three years’ of age, was 
euffering agony caused by worms. We tried all the 


vermifiuge and worm confeetions we could procure, 
Atlast we obtained a Holinan Pad, put ii oa her, and 
it removed the worms in 2dheurs, IT advjse any that 
have ehildren suffering from worms to procure a Hol- 
man Pad, Yours respectfully, 
B. F. GRAYSON, 
. i ee 

Don't suffer from Sunburn or Prickly Heat, when 
Pearl's White Glycerine will alleviate it at onee, Try 
Pearl's White Glycerine Toilet Soap, - 


—— 6 er 


8¢°-When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Pos, ! 








Malaria is an Unseen Vaporous 

Poison, spreading disease and death in many locall- 
ties, for which quinine ts no genuine antidote, but for 
the effects of which Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is not 
only a thorough remedy, but a reliable preventive, 
To this fact there is an overwhelming array of testi- 
mony, extending over a period of thirty years. 
Misorders of the liver, stomach and Seen a die 





For sale by ali Druggists and Dealers generally, 





| Diseases of the Digestive Organs 
| ward Piles, Fuluess of the blood in the Head, Acid- 


‘YO 


HEALTH 18 WEALTH, 


HEALTH OF BODY 18 WEALTH OF amr, 


RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


Pure blood makes sound flesh, stron 
clear skin. If you would have your Rech — “Ne 
bones sound without caries, apd your complex. 
fairuse BADWAY’'S SABSAP. AN RE. 
aire posed of ingredt 
remedy com of in ents of ext 
medical properties essential to purify, ~~: 
and invigorate the broken-down and wasted’ h, . ad 
VICK, PLEASANT, SAFE and PERMANENT ip 
its treatment aud cure. _s 
No matter by what name the complaint 
signated, whether it be Scroful es mer Sree: 





ilis, Ulcers, Sores, Tumors, Bo! Erysipe!l , 
Kheum, diseases of the “ange,” K neva. Badan 
Womb, Skin, Liver, Stomach, or Bowels, either 


chronic, or constitutional, the virus of the <« 

in the BLOOD which supplies the waste, ood ee 
and repairs these organs and wasted tissues of the 
system. If the blood is unhealthy, the process of re 
pair must be unsound, 

The Sarsapariiiian Resolvent not only is 4 
compensating remedy, but secures the harmonious 
action of each of the organs. It establishes through- 
out the entire system functional harmony, and sup- 
plies the blood vessels with a pure and healthy cur. 
rent of new life. The skin, after a few days use of the 
Sarsapariliian becomes clear, and beautiful, Pimples. 
Blotches, Black Spots, and Skin Eruptions are re. 
moved; Sores and Ulcers soon cured. Persons suf. 
fering from Seroful Eruptive Diseases of the Eyes, 
Mouth, Fars, Legs, Throat and Glands that have ace 
cummulated and spread, either from uncured dig 
eases or mereury, or from the use of Corrosive Subli. 
inate, May rely upon a cure if the Sarsaparillian js 
continued a sufficient time to make its iimpression on 
the system. 

One botue contains more of the active principles of 
medicines than any other reparation, Taken in 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others ve or six 


times as uch. One Dollar Pér Bete. 
R.R.R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIER 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 
ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE, 
PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST 6UDD 








TACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES THAN ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS EXPENDED FOR OTILER MED- 
ICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE, 

THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIFF I8 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN INTER- 
NALLY, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN, 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES EXIST, 


In all eases where pain or discomfort is experi- 
enced, or if seized with Influenza, Diphtherta, Sore 
Throat, Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Builious 
Colic, Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lunga, 
Liver, Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and 
Ague, or with Neuralgia, Headache, Tie Dolereux, 
Toothache, Earache, Nervousness, Sleeplessness 
or with Lumbago, Poin in the Back or Kheumatism, 
or with Diarrhawa, Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery, 
or with Burns, Scalds or Bruises, Chilblafna, Frost 
Bites, or with Strains, Cramps or Spasms, the appli- 
cation of RADWAY'S READY*RELIEF will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
cum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strenethen, 

RADPWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, nyspepela, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
nation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera, Warranted to effect a perfect 
eure, Purely vegetable, containing ne mereury, mine 
erals or deleterious drugs, ; 

Ha Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Constipation, In- 





te 


ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fnilness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the lieart, Choking 
or Suflucating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Pafn in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 
yiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, 

A few doses of KADWAY'S PILLS will free the 


' system ofall the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 

We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
among Which may be named ; 

“False and True,” 

“Radway on Irritable U rethra,”’ 

“Radway on Scrofula,”’ 
and others relating to diferent classes of Diseases. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
RUCAD “FALSE AND TRUE.” 

Senda letter stamp to BADWAY & CO., No. 32 
Warren Street, New York. 

#4@ iniormation worth thousands will be sent tu yous 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

There can be no better gnarantee of the value of 
Du. RADWAY'S old establistaed BR, RL RL KEMEDLES 
than the base and worthless tmitations of them, a 
there are False Resoivents, Reliefs and Pills. Be 
sure and ask for Kadway’s, and see that the name 
**‘Radway*’ is onwhat you buy. 


ca Ga 0h 0 on in 


Rev. T, P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 

Nown means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome disease, A full Statement of his 
method sent free. Cures yourself at Home. 
bo charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV TP CHILDS TROY OHIO 



















NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Vital Weakness and Prostration, 
or inatscretion, is radically and promptly cured by 


EUXPERETY’ ROMEIPATHOC SPECT Yo. 28 


snecessful 





Miykiowe, Pyise Siper vial or vials and | vised 
of ee post free on receipt 
Wamparey Meditiew Yoo 
—- =~. 
Iu By sending %e money. or Tr. 


| 





m - 
W. FOX, Boxss, Fultonville, N. 7+ 
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$7 acetic. 


If you let a man a Joan he is apt 
you alone. 
“When a bank “goes up” 
ic to **come down." 
One measure in which all civilized na- 
tions agree—The churchyard, 

Life opens with a’rattle in the hand, and 
ends with a rattle in the throat. 

Suluting the flag-—The penalty of treading 
on orange-peel on the sidewalk. 

The mosquito is a much-abused insect— 
most everybody has a slap at him, 

The man who gives his friend a glass of 
home-brewed beer malt-treats him, 

‘“Tlow is business?’ asked a man of a 
**Putty good, ** was the reply. 











to let 


it generally 


fal 


glazier. 


It has been thought that the best of the 


four seasons for arithmetic ts the summer. 


When we used to quarrel with our little 
brother over a ploce of ple, he always took our part 
as wellas his own, 


It was remarked of an agriculturist that 
lihough he had been growing sage for years he had 
t yrown wise atall, 
Ata pienic party the other day a youth 
io recklessly hugged all the girls, was put down ns 
a free and easy fellow, 


The latest attempt to rgise money that we 
har of is by a fellow who tried to pawn the ~*‘silent 
watches of the night.*’ 

Two bicycelers in Newport lately had a 

ltision, In broad daylight, In an open street, It 
idly smashed the vehicle of one, and the ribs of an- 
wher, - 

Most of these cases of “genuine Asiatic 
cholera’? occur In country towns where three old wo- 
menanda bunch of catnip constitute the Board ‘or 
Health, 

Ata police court: ‘Magistrate, with se- 

rity: “Prisoner, I find that you have already 

on convieted several times,’’ Prisoner—‘*Yes, your 
mor, but not here,*’ 

Gentleman, who has eaten a very bad 
dianer ata restaurant: ‘‘Waiter, tell the Borgia of 
this establishment that next thme I dine here it will 
be somewhere else!*’ 


If the men were as silent about their ages 
ss women, we shouldn't hear so many army remin- 
i-cenees as we now do, The ladies are worthy of being 
pitterned after in this regard, 

“The stern joy that warriors feel in foe- 
men worthy of their steel’? is only equalled by the 
rivhteous satisfaction one has in having finally killed 

mtumacious fly which has been bothering him for 
in hour, 


An old farmer was wondering ‘‘why in 
thee days it seems Impossible to have an honest horse 
rece, ** when a neighbor interrupted him with the re- 
mark that, ‘‘it*s because we haven‘’t an honest hu- 
nan race,’ 

An editor, in quest of special attractions 
for his paper, says: ‘*What we want for this column 
is personalities as mean as @ossible. Expense of li- 
bel suits to be defrayed by the writer; funeral ex- 
penses by us.*? 


To a little girl whose mother is deaf— 
‘‘\nntie: **Why, Edith, just look at your apron! 
It is all torn and dirty—what will mamma sav ’** 
Niece: ‘Oh, she won’t know the difference; she’s 
terribly deaf’? 


An Albany youth was arrested on Sun- 
div evening for attempting to rob poor-boxes at one 
ol the churches, He ought not to be punished, for it 
i. evident he is insane, or he'd never expect to find 
inv money in a poor-box. 


Epitaph copied from a tombstone in a 
French cemetery ‘‘Ifere lies Joseph X., who for 
twenty years after the death of his wife lived In the 
soclety of his mother-in-law, and died in the certain 
hope of a better world beyond. *’ 


It is said that ‘‘Worth gets his beautiful 
combinations of color from studying the plumage of 
irds.** If Worth ts responsible for some of the color 
eonbinations we have seen this summer, we suspect 
he has ineluded the State prison bird among his sub- 
ts of study, 
“So you're off on your vacation, are 
ssid a townsman to Shuttle, this morning. 
ike vour family along?** ‘**No, I'm going for 
sure, that’s all:** and the remark wonld have 
n funny if Mrs. 8. hadn't ovorheard it. That set- 
tied Shuttle*s pleasure, 
A gentleman, calling on a farmer, ob- 
rved: ‘Mr, Jones, your clock is not quite right, is 
‘Nobody don’t understand much about that 
vk but me, When the hands of that clock stand at 
'welve, then it strikes two, and then I know it is 
en o’clock, ** said Jones. 
A vengeful Ilingis farmer has commenced 
‘sults againsta railroad company for falling to 
paves and saws, as ordered by law, in that num- 
of cars. The aggregate penalty would be #1, 800,000 
the prosecution proved successful, and the com- 
inant would receive half, 


William Petters, of Arkansas, sat himself 


‘vn on the 
re should be no preaching there that Sunday. Af- 
ter William had received a buliet in the leg he va- 
ited, and the services were begun. The text was, 
“Why do the heathen rage?"’ 


The play is ‘Queen Elizabeth,’’ and it is | 


‘nterminably long and indeserihably dull. The fifth 


‘thas been reached, which shows the Queen on her | 
**Your Majesty has but another hour to { 


‘ving bed. 
l\ve.** says the Doctor. ‘Another hour of it!’’ yells 
‘ terror-stricken member of the audience, and the 
"her spectators, following his example, rush madly 
‘roin the theatre. 


‘Mother,’ said a young man, ‘‘what do 
‘| suppose Miss Dorkins meant last evening when 
asked me twice over how the walking was?’’ 


“Why you goose, she meant that she wanted you to | 


“sve—wanted you to gu out and try the walking and 
fail to come back with a report. Do you understand 
“a, * The young man had a sort of an idea that he 


- 








steps of a country chprch, and said | 
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An Seiebieaa wants to know ‘‘if a little 
stream fs a streamiet, if, on the same principle, a 
littic team isn“t a teamlet ?** Why, yea—it Is a team 
let when it is hired,** : 


“You don't appear to catch. on,” re. 
marked the post tothe gate: “I Ike to sec a gate oa 
posted.** ‘7 met hine-gered by your remark,’ 


plied the gate; ‘tyour raillery seems barren of wu.” ee 

‘That's your staple remark when you are shut up," 
answered the post; “‘you never ike to see a post 
holed his own.** 


A school-teacher asked a new boy, “Ifa 
carpenter wants tocover a roof fifteen feet wide by 
thirty broad with shingles five feet broad by twelve 
long, how many shingles will he need?** The boy 
took his hat and made a dive for the door. ‘*Where 
are you going ?** asked the teacher. ‘To find a car- 
mal he ought to know that better than any of we 
ellers,** 


Harmless: The people of a New Hamp- 
shire town are so fearfully lazy that when the wife of 
a minister who had just settled in that town asked a 
prominent citizen if the inhabitants gene rally re- 
spected the Sabbath and refrained from busine ss, re- 
plied: ‘Confound it, ma*am, the ¥ don? tdo enough 
work ina whole weck to break the Sabbath, if it was 
all done on that day.** 


A youth was endeavoring to enjoy an 
evening in the company of a young lady upon whom 


he had called, but found a serious obstacle In the per- | 


son of astern father, who at length ventured very 
plainly that the hour for retiring had arrived, ‘J 
think you are correct, my dear str, ** returned the an- 
abashed young man. ‘*We have been walting for you 
to go to bed for over an hour.** ; 


The merchant thought the young man 
wouldn't be up to the business, so the voung man 
turned to go, and ina dreamy sort of way quite un- 
consciously took the merchant's silk um!rella in- 
stead of the cotton one he had brought, aud the mer- 
chant sald; ‘Hold on, young man; I guess you can 
sell goods, I'll try you, anyway."’ And that clerk 
was an honest boy, but he understood human nature, 
and knew how to get a Job. 


‘Seizing the gigantic Indian around the 
waist, the brave boy lifted him into the alr and flung 
him headlong down the ehasin. PTanting, the boy 
stood and watehed the Indian’s body {ill from erag 
to crag, until it disappeared in the darkness below, 
Just at this moment—*’ Just at that moment the fa- 
ther of the boy who was reading the trash came 
along, lifted the youngster by the ear, and tn the 
wood-shed matinee that followed the 
thought of flinging the old man down a chasm, 
was no chasm handy, 

i: 
Wonderful Power. 

When a medicine perforins such cures as Kidney- 
Wort is constantly doing, it may truly be sald to have 
wonderful power. A carpenter in Montgomery, Vt., 
had suffered for eight years from the worst of kidney 


There 








Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 





boy had no | 


diseases, and had been wholly incapacitated for work, | 


He says, ‘*One box made a new man of me, and I 
sincerely believe it will restore to health all that are 
similarly aMflicted.*’ It is now sold in both liquid and 
dry form.—Danbury News, 


KIDNEY-WORT : 
THE GREAT CURE 


RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 

only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of tho worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT : 


has hed wonderful success, and an immense 
sale in every partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured where a:1 else had 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in al! cases. 
(7 It cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
way the womst discases are eradicated from 


thesystem. 
As it has been proved by thousands that 


KIDNEY-WORT 


ig the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
of all morbid secretions. It should be 























used in every household asa 
SPRING iG MEDICINE. 
Always cures , 





Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, in tin cans, 
one package of which makes 6 quarts medicine. 
Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of thuse who cannot readiiy pre- 
pare it. Itacta with equal efficiency tn citherform. 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Props, 
(Wl send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 









Fac Similes of U.S. Treasury: 


—AND— 


NATIONAL BANK BILLS. 


CONSISTING of nine exact Imitations of United 
States Treasury Notes, and nine of National Banh 


| Bills, 15 in all, of various denominations As a rare 

and Instantaneous means 7. o etecting ——_ rictt 
ey they are invaluable. La package 

oe eee, Le A MA riAW & £0O.. 


P. O. Box 11. New York € ity. 


Name this paper. “Sa 





THE MILD POWER 


¥ CURES: 








twenty ve yeors. Shes The most safe, cemngte. eosnem, 
a Disa and ts Care (1 pp. also Ma =e 
Medicine Uo., ‘10d Fulton ben New York 
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E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


fawn! 


LYDI 





for all these Paiaful and Weak weeses 
20 commen toour pepelation 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Bpinal Weakness, and is particularly edapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stago of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by ite use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 


gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by ite use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act tn 
barmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 236 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price §@1 Six bottlesfor §6. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of losenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letteracfdnquiry. Send for pamph- | 
let. Address as above. Mention thie Pager. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAW'S 











N FOR THE BOY 


False Mastaches madeof genuine hair, Can be. put onoroff 
instantly, Lots of fun at the sudden change. Three colors, light, 
dark brown and black. MUSTACHES by mall 20 CTS., 3 for t0 
CT#., GOATEES TU MATCH 15 CTS. RACH. Prof Helier's 

Magical Triek Cards 10:ts Trick Cigarette Case 16 cts. Be. 
Witebed Tobacco Box 25ets. Burprise Needle Watch Charm 30 
cote New Wooden Bird call 10 cts Mechanical Grasshopper 
jumpesizfeethigh lOcents Young’ sGreat Book of 400 Seorets 
or how to make $19 aday without capital 60 ete Perfect Eti. 

uette or how to behave {n society 30cte Gents Perfect Letter 

iter 80cte Ladiew perfectletter Writer 30 cts Belcetions 
for Autograph Albums 30 cts Be retaof Ancient and Modern 
M 2% cte Old Gypeey Madge's Fortune Teller 250te Mystery 
of Love Making Solved ey 5 cts Horse Owners Guide 26cts Mor 
selsof Mirth for Funny Fellows 16 cta Bhowman's Guide 15 ote 
Our Knowle4ge Box or Old Secrets and New Discoveries 25 ote 
Nickel Plated 7 Bhot Kevolvers $1.40 best in the market. | 
Watches best ant amy \ the world A Watch free to those 
who become our sgents Bend a trial —, Postage Atam — 


World M'f'g Co. 122 











a ace Sera 


T PAYS tosell our Hand-Printing Rubber Stamps. 
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last addition 


The Pneuma 
are also worth secing. 
There 


baskets and packages can be | 
Ladies’ Waiting Room. 


they please. 


States, will be mailed gratui 
Joun Wanamaker, Grand D 





; let it stip. 


visit. 
spaces 
acres, andare filled w 


Carpets, China, 


Picture Gallery, to which admittance 15 free. 


is a Lunch-Room in the building. Valises 
Mr. Wanamaker is desirou 
home when they come, and be 


Note.—Our large Catalogue, 
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Inventor of the celebrated GOSSBAWER VEN- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES. 

Inetruetions to enable Letles and Gentlemen to 
meagre their own heads with accuracy ¢ 
TOUPERS AND SCALPR, 
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R. DOLLARD, 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FANMION CHAT. 

MONG some prétty short costumes for 

young ladies isone of grey Indian cash 
inere Ww ith a tunic of shaded satin, grad uat- 
ing from dark lava to the palest possible 
tint of grey, and an embroidered jet plas 
tron with a band of the same round the neck 
headed by a deep lace ruche. A round 
shaped hat covered with black feathers anil 
ornamented with a canary poised on one 
side, completes the costume. Another styl- 
ish toilette isof bluesteel muslin de laine. 
The skirt iscomposed of a fat fluted fllounee, 


and the polonaise is gathered in front and | 
| leux, covered with Spanish lace with jet pen- 


draped at the back undera bow of shaded 
blue satin ribbon fastengd with a blue steel 
buckle: round the hips is tied a rather nar- 
row searftrimmed with blue fringe and lined 
with shaded satin. A eapote of blue steel 
bewds is trimmed with shaded roses partly 
veiled under stee] lace and strings of shaded 
blue satin. 

A pretty light cashmere costume has the 
first skirt covered with tiny founces, and 
the upper one eren lated at the edge. A 
cashmere jacket opens in front over a warst 
eoat of shaded satin, and the little capote of 
Parma violets is surmounted by a bouquet 
of rome brs, 

Inthe Louis XVI. stvle a handsome toi- 
lette is in Shaded dead leaf geeen, with rob 
ings of plain satin joined by passementerie 
cords and tassels of old copper color; the 
short satin train and Mtt-pleated corsage arc 
trimmed with deal leaf colored kvee ja ja- 
bot of shaded satin ribbon, and the eapote 
of Jace to mateh is trimmed with a plume 
of turquoise blue feathers, 

Mittens of Swedish kid in white, black 
and tan eolor, are very popular; they are 
long and are tied inat the wrist with ribbon 
matehing the kid; other mittens are tow 
nude te eling closely te the arn: and are or- 
namented with bows of ribbon at the wrist 
and at the top. 

For town wear the chaussure most adopt 
el is the Vietoria shoe, which covers the foot 
almost te the dnkle, the Riehelieu or the 
Moliere, The Montespan shoe is lighter in 
make and tore coquettish-lo ching with its 
large buekle: the Marion Delorine is can 
other exes edlinuls pretty shoe, cut low and 
very light and elegant. 

Never has there been sucharage for white 
lave as at the present time; voung girls wear 
exquisite point d’ Angleterre and arrange it 
in searfS on the front of the dress, and form, 
ing charming eoquilles and) fichus on the 
bodies, fastened with clustersof roses. This 
pretty though somewhat extravagant fiush- 
ion will be readily adopted by all ladies 
possessing either while or black lace, for the 
one is alist as great a favorite asthe other, 
One toilette trimuned in this manner has the 
two flounees forming the train sewn to- 
vether gulue to edue, 
purled, the lace can be sewn and drawn up 
without injuring it. Three or four large 
loops of lace are then made, and the lace 
train posses through them on to the train of 
the dress, and ois) fastened here and there 
With piquets of flowers, or with bands of 
ribbon the Satie eolor as the dress, 

Noveltios in lingerie also abound; a very 
pretty cravat is made of pale blue twilled 
silk trimmed with pleated Ince and beaded 
embroidery surrounded with a wreath of 
green leaves. Amother is of old gold satin, 
the ends ornamented with a delicate hand 
painting of tinted foliage surrounded with 
toed tritmimed with 


chenille and gold) eord 
dleep Sypeunish luee dn old pookd color, 

The toiletts 
suvian red satin merveilleux ; the skirt is 


fomman is of ercponm and Ve- 


encircled with eleven narrow pleatings, and 
above these witha pleated searfdraped tothe 
back, and is mingled there with 1 
bows of ribbon, fortning a putled tunic, the 


and ha and 


end falling nearly tothe edge. 
is laced in the back, and gathered in front 
very closely; to each side of this guaging 
is added a shawleollar, and at the side seams 
wieder the arma Waistband is) inserted and 
tied ina bow and ends at the left side. To 
aceomipany this toilette is asimall visite of 
satin merveilleusx, trimuned with Spanish 
lace and ftlots of ribbon; the chapeau is a 
large capote of satin merveilleux, gauged 
all over, and trinuned witha cluster of Ve. 
suvian red roses, and strings ofSpanish lace ; 
and the sunshade of the same material asthe 
dress is trimmed with Spanish lace, and a 
large wreath of Nowers similar to those on 
the bonnet. Sunshades are very large, and 
matched to every toilette with which they 
are intended to be worn: the adornments 
consist of lace, flowers, and bead embroid- 
ery, and handles of old Saxony and Sevres 
are frequently to be seen. 

A costume of black satin merveilleux is 
bordered with three flounces gathered in the 


upper part and pleated below; at the beck 





j TS . | 
are ngne narrow pleatings, separated by 
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| frilla of Spanish Lace of the same width, and 


the tunic of Spanish lace is draped diago- 


‘nally, and bordered with Ince adorned with 


jet pendants. The back is formed into large 
loops lined with satin merveilleux, and fin- 
ishext below these with ends of pleated satin 
and lace with jet pendants. The basques 
of the corsage are cut In four points, cach 
point trimmed with lace, and with a cornet 
of satin embroidered with jet beads; the 
Duchesme sleeves are gathered to the elbow, 
and ornamented with lace and jet; and the 
neck is finished with lace adorned with jet 
pendants, The hat to wear with this co=- 
tume is of Spanish lace with a Louis XV. 
algrette of feathers; and the mantle is a 
visite with small sleeves of satin merveil- 


dants and bows of ribbon fastened under 
alguillettes of jet; the sunshade is also of 
black satin merveilleux, lined with flame 
color, and trimmed with lace. 

Minbroidery 
of the day; there are embroideries on net, 
on silk, on woollen fabrics, with lace of the 
same shade; and the richest silk and bead 


Crepon de VInde, in beige, emerald green, 
indigo blue, or burnt bread,is trimined with 
satin merveilleux, striped, chequered, or 
plain. 

Fans are in every variety of size and style; 
a Portia fan of eream-color Spanish lace is 


continues to be the order | 


few long-stalked flowers put th the 
logps ; eight of swallows, in bl and 
white, flying over a landscape ; a large mon- 
ogram in a n.edallion, or alone, and various 
designs are popular. 

I have wd = noticed wooden oatmeal cases, 
pate de foie gras cases, and the small butter 
tubs painted in colors, in black and white, 
and also in sepia, varnished afterwards, 
serving as receptacles for flowers and ferns, 
and standing on drawing-room tables. The 
round clocks are sometimes fitted into a eir- 
cular piece of wood, which is painted and 
affixed to the wall. . 

Piano fronts are much painted ow, not 
only above the keybe , but underneath 
and up the sides, The painting is usually 
bold and rough. There are artisticcolored 
shaded wall papers, which answer well for 
painting on, and these are fitted into shut- 
ters, —— or doors, &e. 

(i0 
for painting than paper, and more lasting. 
Fraines, first silvered and then painted with 
a wreath of violets and leaves, have a very 
pretty effect. Black wood, with roses, is 
also effective. 

Terra-cotta photo frames can now be had 
for painting and etching on. There are also 


| pretty little terra-cotta inenu holders in the 
| form of asmall, upright, round plates (into 


which the menu card is slipped), which are 


| intended to be painted with sinall flowers, a 
embroideries for dinner and hall toilettes. 
_ first and then carefully varnished they will 


| ona cream ground, 


ornamented in the centre with two large | 


sunflowers; another of the same shape is 
covered with fern leaves, and bordered with 
a wreath of field daisies, a large cluster 
of Marguerites being placed in the centre ; 
both sides of this fan are alike. <A third, 
again, is covered on one side with blue vio- 
lets, and on the other with scented Parma 
violets, and alarge bouquet of purple velvet 
pansies, In curious contrast to these are 
huge black fans, with equally huge flowers 
painted on them, such as an exaggerated 
sunflower, water-lily, or something similar, 
as well as something wonderfully different, 
such, for instance, as a common barn-yard 
fowland a family of chickens, or a lively 
sc@ne between two sets of belligerent pup- 


pies. 





Fireside Chat. 
NOVELTIES IN DECORATION, 
ryvill. sunflower is as much in fashion as 
ever for decorative purposes, and the 
latest novelty is to have one of gigantic 


| dimenstons as an ornament for the fireplace. 





and the edge being | 


The brown centre is about the size of an or- 





dinary-sized dinner plate, and the spreading 
yellow petals are of payer, stiffened round | 
the edges, to make therm stand out well. | 
There are two sizes of sunflower, one a little | 


smaller than the other, to fit into different 
sized grates. Sometimes this large flower 
has a surrounding of shavings, or is mount- 
ed on a stiff piece of muslin. 

Another style of grate ornamentation is to 
have a board covered with peacock-blue- 
colored plush and smaller suntlowers, anda 
bud or two laid in the centre, and either 
tacked on across the stalks or applique on 
with the same colored silk or with crewels. 
Only the outer row of petals are applique, 
and these are done lightly, with long stitches 
yoing the length or half-length of the petals. 





The stitches scarcely show at a distance it the | 
| silk or wool matehes, and as the other pe- | 


tals stand up naturally, it is difficult to see 
how the flowers are fastened, 

These sunflowers are good artificial ones, 
usually about the size of a small plate, and 
are extremely fushionable just now. They 


little bit of landscape, or a face. If painted 
wash well. 

Window curtains are now often of colored 
Madras muslin, either pink, blue, or witha 
pattern of a quaint and indescribable color 
These latter are looped 
back with broad satin or Surah of old-gold, 
or a shade corresponding with the tracing on 
the muslin. A broad foulard searf is fre- 
quently tied round and finished off in a very 
large bow. Sometimes in this bow a few 
large sunflowers are put if the owner of the 
room has sesthetic tastes. Tt is very pretty 
to tie back white curtains with these broad 
sashes, for bedrooms as well as for drawing 
and dining-rooims. 

Some curtains have bands of colored sa- 
tin, crossed in a lattice pattern to keep them 
back. They are about a quarter of a yard 
wide, and are made of satin piping, nearly 
an inch wide, crossed, and tacked in posi- 
tion. They are not difficult to make, and 
look light and pretty over white curtains. 

With the Indian muslins has come an- 
other oriental importation—punkahs are fre- 
quently now to be seen in the corners of 
rooms, or arranged among flowering shrubs 
in a conservatory. Some of them are very 
ornamental and of rich appearance. . 

Simall mother of pearl inlaid tables, Be- 
nares gold vases, brass lotus bowls pall add 
their mite to the contribution of knicknacks 
in a fashionable drawing-room of to-day. 

For garden shades,the very large Japanese 
parasols are taking the place of the holland 
ones, though they are not as useful, as they 
will not stand rain or rough weather. They 
measure about six feet in diameter, and are 
fitted into a second stick with a sharp point 
for fixing inthe ground. They are bright 
and varied in color and pattern, and are a 
fanciful addition to a lawn on a sunny day. 


Many chair backs for garden chairs are of 


coarse linen, edged with the fashionable 
bine and red Russian thread lace, and have 
a design of large red poppies thrown across, 
tied in one corner, with a simulated bow of 
navy blue. The work is carried out in red 
and dark blue ingrained knitting cotton. 
Some of the holland umbrella tents are 
worked and trimmed in the same way, as 
well as little mats for the feet. Some chair 
backs are merely edged at the top and bot- 
tom with the lace put over the back of the 
chair, drawn together loosely in the centre 
with a broad ribbon, half red, half dark 
blue, finished off in a large bow. The two 


| colors are joined at the back. 


are generally arranged without leaves, or, if 


with them, of cloth or satin. Then clusters 


of large yellow ox-eyed daisies are occasion- 


ally put with sunflowers, or else arranged 
on afush or satin sheeting instead of thein. 


ance, small table-covers, and a wall basket 


/on each side of the mantelpiece of rich pea- 


The corsage | 


cock—olored plush, with sunflowers ap- 
plique on the way I have described. ‘These 
wall baskets are the common ones sold tor 
sponges; they are lined with yellow silk, 
and are covered with plush. The sunflower 
is putinthe centre, and are covered with 
plush. The suntlower is put in the centre, 
and «a bud and a few leaves to each side, or, 
if the towers are smaller, there are two ap- 
pliques. Sometimes a cluster of the yellow 
daisics is substituted. 

These baskets are for keeping work in, or 
are fitted with a tin and have real towers. 
Waste-paper baskets are covered and or- 
namented in the same way. 

An original design on a fireboard recently 
seen was a large black fan painted on, with 
yood-sized suntlowers, the centres of which 
were cut out, and « pretty child's colored 
face inserted in the vaucuin. The effect was 
Uncommon, 

Fireboards covered with coarse brown pa- 
per, and painted in oils with sunflowers, or 
a group of different flowers, are constantly 
to be seen now. I lately saw the discolored 
“jambs"’ of an old wooden mantlepicce cov- 
ered with brown paper, and painted roughly 
but most effectively with pink and white 
foxgloves and leaves. 

Painting on wood is a8 popular as ever, 
and the latest idea is to paint common wood- 
en stable buckets, and fill them with rare 
ferns, for a drawing room. 

Some are painted with rings of flowers a. 
equal distances, others have merely 4 de- 
sign on one side, or a simulated ribbon 
passed round, tied in a large bow, with a 


Some rooms have fireboard, mante! val- | 
| ever come back to you. 


One of these days you may | 
button your dress with an old pair of slip- | 


Many carriage wrappers have a design at 
the four corners of a Sandion crop, drawn 
through a large horseshoe. In dark serge 
the work is in gold silk, or holland in dark 
red or blue. 
—>_ 
Onp SHoEsS.—You probably think that if 


vou look sharply atan old shoe when you | 


throw it away, you will know it again if it 
But that doesn't 
at all follow. 


pers, comnb your hair with a boot, or grasp a 


| cast off gaiter while at your dinner. You 


| phur. 


don't see how this can be? Well, we'll tell 
you. Ol shoes are turned to account by 


mnanufacturers inthe following manner: | 


They are cut into very sinall. pieces, and 


| 


es 
a 


Lorrespondence, 


Nove te, (Philadelphia, Pa)—tt wa 








omission. 

PATTERSON, (Ainger, O.)\—Forward ay, 
addressed postal and we will send the address of , 
house where you can get the required book. 

Exce.sior, (Burlington, Iowa. )—The 
poem *‘Excelsior’* was written by Henry w, Long- 
fellow. 2. The'meaning of nom de plume is ‘pen. 
name.** 


CLARA, (New York, N. Y.)—The Greg 





| 


d and silver canvas or cloth are better | *“vea"” 


| Eastern is an tron ship. The thirty thousand iron 


plates, which form the hull, are bound together by 
three million rivets, 


LoneELy, (Summer, Tenn.)—Be more 
earcful in future; seek an interview with your 
‘and explain all the facts. It would be bad 
taste to send a present, 

P. Hi. D., (Garrett, Md.)—There is one 
chance in 280,990,999, of a collision betwecn a comet 
and the earth. Sclentifie men ridicule the idea of any 
danger from such a source should Itever take place, 


READER, (Anglaise, ©.)— Pliny states 
that Tullus Hostilius, practicing Numa’s art of bring. 
ing down fire from heaven, and performing it incor. 
rectly, was struck by lightning. Franklin‘’s experi. 
ment was not the first of the kind, 


Mame, (Hampden, Mass.)\—For a good 
dentifrice for the teeth, take precipitated chalk and 
powdered orris-root, cach one pound; carmine and 
powdered sugar each fifteen grains; essence of rose 
and essence of neroll, each sixty grains, 

Soon, (Philadelphia, Pa.)\—Sulphide of 
antimony and chlorate of potassium are used to tip 
safety matches, and the rubber on which they must be 
struck is coated with amorphous phosphorus, which 
is nun-potsoneus, and net easily infammable. 


JEWELER, (Brattleboro’. Vt.)—A French 
chemist succeeded in reducing a diamond to coke by 
an electric process, Could he reverse the process, 
and transform the plebian coke to the imperial dia. 
mond his ingenuity might be regarded with greater 
satisfaction. . 

Juuia C., (Terre Haute, Ind.)—A few 
practical lessons from a landseape-painter will save 
you a great deal of time in commencing the study of 
oll-painting. There are, no doubt, a great many 
landscape-painters in your city who are not unw iMing 
to receive pupils. 

HELEN'S Bapres, (Bond Hill, O.)—Glu. 
cose is made from the sugar of grapes, and other 
fruits, Itis also obtained by the action of sulphurie 
acid on starch, rags, and similar substances, It is 
mainly used as acheap substitute for and an adulter- 
ant of sugar, in confectionery, preserving, ete., 


1.0.0. T., (Amite City, La.)—Cupid’ 
the god of Love, He is represented in poetry apd 
painting asa naked child with wings, and bearing » 
bow and arrows, His constant target is the human 
heart, and when a person falls in love with another 
he or she is said to have been shot by Cupid’, dart er 
arrow. 

Navy,(Allegheny City, Pa.)—The “broad 
arrow’’ on English Government stores represents the 
Pheon, the well-known amus of the Sydney fumily. 
Ilenry, Viseount Sydney, afterwards Earl of Romney, 
was Master-General of the Ordinance from July, 14% 
to June, 1702, since which time the **broad arrow" 
has always been used to distinguish the Government 
property of that country. 

Miriam, (Le Flore, Miss.)—A deacon, 
from the Greck amd Latin, is a minister or servant. 
He isa person in the lowest degree of holy orders, 
In the Catholic Church, in certain ceremonies, he 
serves thealtar. In the English Church Re assists 
the priest in the Communion. In Presbyterian and 
independent churches he distributes bread and wine 
to the communicants, In Scotland he is an overseer 
of the poor, 

ConsTANT R., (Cambria, Pa. )—Wise in- 
deed to break off from a drunkard, A man who can- 
not respect himself will not respect his wife, and he 
will very likely dower his children with disease. 
Love what is lovely, A drunkard is essentially un- 
lovely. Respectcan ripen int® love, and disrespect 
into hate. Love by all means, but do not let love get 
possession of your soul so as to ruin it ; be mistress of 
yourself, 

Tu ISBE, (Strafford, N.Y.)—No one knows 
who wrote the Arabian Nights. Some say they are 
from a Persian work having a title with much the 
same meaning ; but this has been disproved, They 
were probably first composed soon after the conquest 
or Egypt by the Turks, A. D. 1517; but they may be 
| probably much older, So popular are the tales ia 
| Cairo and other cities of the East that public stery- 
| tellers still continue to relate them, 

Nina, (Serevan, G..)—Whether a young 
| man of twenty should marry a young lady of twenty- 
six isa question that must be decided by the parties 
concerned, Generally speaking, however, itis better 
for the parties to be about the same age, or that the 
lady be the younver of the two, But the discrepancy 
between your ace sud that of the young man who you 
| say is dying to inarry you ts not so very great as of It- 





kept for a couple of days in chloride of sul- | orto form a barrier to your union, We strongly ad- 


leather hard and brittle. Next the material 
is withdrawn from the action of the chlo- 
ride of sulphur, washed with. water and 
dried. When thoroughly dried it is ground 
to powder, and mixed with some substance 
like glue orgum, that causes it to adhere 
together. It is then pressed into molds and 
shaped into buttons, counbs, knife handles, 
fe. So vou see how it may come to pass 
that vou will comb your hair with a boot, 
and fasten your clothes with a slipper. 
—__ . C—O 
Antiquity oF Hats.—The hat has fig- 
fred extensively in history. At what date 
it first formed an essential part of the dress 
is not known. It is mentioned inthe Bible 
several hundred years before Christ. In 
Daniel iii, 21, the prophet speaks of Shad- 
rach, Mesach and Abednego being cast into 


the cap was the symbol of liberty,and slaves 
were presented with one on receiving their 
freedoms Even at a later period the cap or 
hat was identified with liberty, as in the re- 


| public of Netherlands after the emancipa- 


tion from S when a hat became th 
tional aie hy aa es 


The effect of this is to make the vise you, however, for both your sakes, to give the 


|} young gentleman a yeareor two to think over the 
; matter, 
| Terr, (Galena, I1l.)—Chiea is the name 








the fiery furnace “bound in their coats,their | swer your questions inferentially. That you 


hosen and their hats."’ Among the : 
4 5 tie Romans | not wonderful. Many old ladies besides her bell 


| in ghosts. Dr. Johnson, notwithstanding }i- 
| common-sense on many subjects, 


| ‘The truth is, there isa streak of superstt 
| most everybody, and it Is through that * 
| ghosts keep their hold on mankind, 


of a dance popular among the Spaniards and the south 
Americans descended from them, It is said to lave 
been introduced by the Moors, and to have been tlt 
origin of the Fandango, which some writers declir 
tu be the Chica under a more decent form, It ise! 
similar character with the dance performed at see 
of the ancient festivals of Venus, and still popular 
among the modern Greeks. The common Jig is *" l 
to be one form of the Chica, The words Chacon 
(French), Claccona (Italian), Cachucaj (Spani-! 
describe modern modifications of the Chica. 
Jessica V., (Saline, Tll.)—You say your 
aunt is ‘terrified out of her life for ghosts, “* a1! (3! 
she maintains that she has seen several real __ 
and ask if there are such things as ghosts 3" 


whether your aunt may be fibbing. We ea Hut 80) 
beNeves every word that she says on the subject 
strong 
was as pose 
specially 
and superstitions as a child on others, and espe 


ed in them. 
soas to ghosta, and thoroughly believ ton 0 


treak ,that 


merely s mistake of numbering. There was y. 






” 


